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“Pm sorry you don’t agree with me about Dominica.” 


the United States’ armed interven- 
nae the Dominican Republic is 
; ingly stupid, Anything more 
fey tiated to arouse anti-American 
6 Ing throughout Latin America 
(Ud be hard to imagine; and in 
ay Several countries in the nor- 
tn placid Organisation of Ameri- 

States have severcly criticised 


Ss 1 
{ 
——4 i American action, 
a if the original justification 

0 te, Intervention is accepted - the 
yecction of US subjects - the 
Paliled States has still contravened 
Patches 17 of the OAS treaty, which 
a that the territory of a state 
Ady, 2Y ot be the object, even tem- 
A ayitily, of military occupation by 
aay ance state, directly or indirectly, 
H 7 2°? any grounds whatsoever.” In 
3 in, the issue is more serious even 
Pau, this, President Johnson has 
A hy. @handoned the original argu- 
"Nt. and states openly that his 


purpose is to influence the course 
of Dominican politics. In a broad- 
cast on Monday he said that the 
revolt had been taken over by “a 
band of Communist conspirators.” 
He added: 


“The American nations cannot 
and will not permit the establish- 
ment. of another Conimiunist 
government in the Western hemi- 
sphere.” 
Several things need to be said about. 
this statement. First, neither Presi- 
dent Johnson nor Adlai Stevenson, 
who addressed the UN Security 
Council on Munday, have yet pro- 
duced any evidence for their claim 
that the Deminican revolution has 
been taken over by Communists, 
While they admit that the revolu- 
tion started as a popular movement, 
they have not stated at what point 
the Communist take-over happened, 
how it happened, or how many 


IS JOHNSON 
A COMMUNIST ‘ 


people were involved. 


In a television interview broadcast 
in the US on Sunday, Juan Bosch, 
the exiled moderate whose return 
as president was the aim of the 
revolt, said that the revolutionaries 
were nol Communist-controlled or 
infiltrated by Communists; there 
were not more than 600 Cominu- 
nists in the Dominican Republic, 
and perhaps 200 or 300 in the 
Castroist movement. So far, the 
only evidence produced by US offi- 
cials is a list of 52 people said to 
have been trained in Cuba, China 
or the USSR. They have not ex- 
plained why it requires 19,000 US 


soldiers lo counter 52 > Commu- 
nists. 
Secondly, the US intervention 


seems to have aggravated the poli- 
tical and military confusion in the 
Republic. Senor Bosch claims that, 
when the US troops landed, the 
revolution had succeeded; the 
morale of Brigadier  Wessin’s 
counter-revolutionary treaps had 
collapsed, and they could no longer 
earry on. This claim is confirmed 
by other reports. The arrival of the 
Americans led to more fighting 
before the ceasefire was arranged 
last Friday; and despite the fact 
that troops had been defecting from 
Brigadier Wessin’s command, the 
American decision to back him 
restored the balance of power in his 


favour. On ‘Tuesday it was an- 
nounced that Colonel Francisco 


Cuamano, the leader of the upris- 
ing, had been elected provisional 
president; this seems to be an effort 
to win back the initiative. 

Although the revolutionary leaders 
are supporting the cease-fire, ise- 
Jated skirmishes were still going 


on early in this week, and as 
Peace News went to press, it 
seemed very unlikely that the 


ceasefire could he maintained. The 
questions which arise at this point 
are: would the ceasclire not have 
heen more effective without the 
presence of US troops; what will 
happen to the revolutionaries if and 
when they surrender; and when 
will the US forces he withdrawn? 

Thirdly, President Johnson's state- 
nent carries a distinct warning for 
the rest of Latin America, Although 


price 9d 
(US air edition 30 cents) 


it contained the assurance that 
“the United States wanted to see a 
Dominican government — freely 
chosen by the will of the people,” 
in practice it appears that In a 
situation of civil war and revolu- 
tion, where both sides claim. to 
speak for the “will of the people,” 
the US will support right-wing dic. 
tatorships against left-wing dicta- 
torships. In Latin America, where 
electoral judgments are apt ta be 
overthrown by violence, to make 
the touchstone of your policy the 
prevention of “ Communist take- 
overs” is to put yourself in the 
hands of the extreme right. [t is, 
in any case, an extraordinary as- 
sumption that the United States has 
the right to lay down terms for the 
internal conduct of other countries’ 
affairs, 

Juan Bosch was elected President 
af the Daminiean Republic in 
December 1962; he attempted to 
carry out muchneeded reforms 
without becoming a prisoner of the 
Communists. When he was over- 
thrown by a right-wing coup in 
September 1968, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration withheld support from 
his successors. Unfortunately, Jahn: 
son reversed this policy; in) the 
Dominican Republic as elsewherd,. 
he has shown himself ready to back 
military dictatorships of the right, 
which are as oppressive as those of - 
the left, and algd stand in the way 
of social reform. 


By doing so, he has inflamed antl 
American feeling and made it less 
likely that suceessful democratic 
movements for reform can be built 
in Latin America, In face of the - 
deeply entrenched opposition. ta 


change, American support, or at. ee 
neutrality, was 


least benevolent 
essential for the growth of any such 


movements. Johnson’s folly is to 


treat Communism, in Latin” 
America asin Asia, as an allen» 


force which can be met with arms, -. 


rather than as a natural growth in). 
countries which have sulfered years - 
of GR el neglect and oppres< 


sion, with grossly inadequate cone 


slitutional outlets for change, Presi: _ 
dent Johnsen may not be a Commu: 
nist; but his actions are excellen 


propaganda for Communism, 
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Betty Pilkington: UN commentary 


The shadow 


When the 17 non-aligned nations on 
April 1 released their much publicised 
“appeal” to “the parties concerned” - 
requesting the start of Vietnam negotia- 
tions withoul preconditions - almost na- 
body was in a position to realise how 
very appropriate it just may have been 
to float this bid on the day traditionally 
dedieated to the gentle art of deception. 
Keven af the UN, where among members 
of the Afro-Asian group there had been 
reflected some of the ambivalence of 
their home governments during the pre- 
paration of the statement, it was out- 
wardly - at first, anyway - welcomed, 
largely, onc assumes, because the organi- 
sation itself, except for U Thant's own 
individual efforts, had been gracclessly 
silent. 


But responsible Afro-Asian sources now 
say that the initiative for this 17-nation 
plea appears to have come not genuinely 
from the group itself but from Washing- 
ton, although, from a sampling of pre- 
sent reactions among the signatories, it 
appears that the vast mnajurity had no 
Inkling whatsoever of any outside in- 
fluence and would indeed not have 
signed had this heen apparent - if, again, 
the present reports are true. 

And, if so, this not only poses a lot of 
self-evident questions but explains a lot 
of alder ones. It will be recalled that 
President Johnson gave the appeal a 
surprising prominence in his famous and 
infamous Baltimore speech on April 7, 
with its offer of heavily conditioned “ un- 
conditional discussions.” “ Surprising” 
because Johnson is known to be a man 
who doesn't willingly accept even in- 
direct criticism (which this in essence 
was) from anyone, least of all from a 
group of countries who in his opinion 
would probably appear to have little real 
grasp of the situation at hand - and 
because for months the United States 
has shown, in hackground briefings and 
elsewhere, that it feels it can get on very 
well without bothering about what the 
Afro-Asians think. Its foot-dragging at 
the three-week session of the Trade 
Board and Johnson’s “uninviting” of 
both Shastri and Ayub Kahn are but 
two glaring iNustrations of this mis- 
gpulded indifference. 


If the US was the {nitiator, we have 
something of an answer, too, to the 
question of why, after several infarmal 
suggestions from tha Secretary-General 
(who, one must assume, took it to be a 
genuine non-aligned action), the appeal 
vot no more takers. Presumably, as the 
days went by, doubts were raised 
in the minds of the heads of state in- 
volved, HTlowever, the major explanation 
for the lack of new converts was prob- 
ahly President Johnson's unilateral inter- 
pretation of the document, an inter- 
pretation which clearly distorted the in- 
tent of its authors. 


The present presumption - ie., that of 
US initiative - if eventually “ proved” 
beyond reasonable doubt (and this kind 
of development is exceedingly hard to 
*nrave"), will force the non-aligned to 
assume an awkward attitude, that of 
Revere suspicion of almost any move or 
suggestion, large or small, made hy any 
state or group of states from now on. 
This is hardly the formula for the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere in which 114 
nations can come to grips with the 
roughest political, constitutional and 
financial issues the UN has ever faced. 
Theoretleally and actually it has been 
facing all of these problems for many 
months, but, by directive of the near- 
sterile 10th Assembly, it is supposed to 
be tackling them right now at an acccler- 
ated pace, specifically through consulta- 
tions among the great powers (which 
have not taken place) and through debate 
in the Special Committee on Peace-keep- 
ing Operations (the Committee of 335, 
which did not meet on substantive issues 
until about nine weeks after its mandate 
was formulated). 


SELE-DIRECTIVE TEACHING 


Conference/demonstrations, conducted by Dr 
Rachel Pinney, between 10 a.m. and § pum. The 
Betemont, Nevelis Noad, Letchworth, Herta, 
on Saturday and Sunday, 16 and 18 May, Over: 
night accommodation if requested, ACH The 
Becretary. 83 Oakley Street, London 8.W.3. Tel 
Flaxman 7006. 


of Vietnam 


Over this committee hangs the shadow 
of Vietnam (as well, of course, as the 
shadow of the unfinished business of 
Chinese representation). Good ideas 
about how to tackle peace-keeping opera- 
tions have been tabled, but because 
nobody knows what the Vietnam war 
may do to the relationship between the 
US and the Soviet Union between now 
and September | (the second deadline 
for the Committee of 33 and the day on 
which the 19th Assembly is scheduled 
to resume), the best that one can foresee 
is a kind of ideological stalemate, with 
peripheral formulae that remain ready 
but unusable. And of course coupled 
with this sensitive US-USSR relationship 
is not only China’s position on the Viet- 
nam war - and on any conference grow- 
ing out of it - but the unending issue of 
her place among the great powers and 
more specifically her role in any realis- 
tic efforts towards either nuclear arms 
control or disarmament in general. 


There is plenty of evidence to suggest 
that certain delegations still aren’t tak- 
ing China and her legitimate rights very 
seriously. Only a few days ago some of 
us were asked whether we knew that 
“the Albanians are going to ask that 
China be invited to sit on the Disarma- 
ment Commission’s deliberations” (i.e, 
the 114-member group now sitting), This 
is clearly not the kind of approach that 
Albania would ever make - unless, of 
course, it was inimediately coupled with 
a prior move to seat China in the UN 
(and in that case there would of course 
be no need to make a special issue out 
of her presence in the 114-member com- 
mission). As anyone privy to the issue 
knows, Albania, like China, is totally 
opposed to any half-measures, moves 
designed to ask China’s co-operation 
without full membership credentials. 


If this question was indeed a trial bal- 
loon, one can only assume that it must 
have come from a delegation that not 
only wanted, but felt it could count on, 
a Chinese refusal, enabling it then to say 
that it had recognised the need to get 
China into disarmament talks and that 
she had said no. It would then hope 
that the blame would be on the other 
foot and that the issue could be removed 
from the tahle for a while. 


But broadly speaking the issue would 
really not have been touched at all, be- 
cause China must be present at any 
meaningful disarmament talks; the way 
to secure her presence should be the 
priority issue. If a proposal such as the 
trial balloon quoted is ever raised for- 
mally in the Disarmament Commission, 
it is to be hoped that it will he immedi- 
ately followed up with a counter-proposal 
of acceptance on the ground that China 
first be allowed to recover her UN seat. 
If one can judge from China’s reported 
feelings about the present state of the 
UN - Western dominance, ete - she might 
reject that formula as well, or at leust 
attach to the offer some conditions that 
would throw the whole issue back into a 
state of deadlock. We will then have 
reached the juncture so often cited hy 
perceptive observers who warned that if 
we continued to keep China out of the 
UN we might some day arrive at the 
point where we would have to beg her 
fo come in; she might then be able to 
do 60 on her own terms, terms that the 
United States would probably find hard 
to accept. 


China, Vietnam, nuclear warfare, and the 
unending battle of rich against poor - all 
of these frightenng and sometimes in- 
flammable issues are putting the UN to 
an almost impossible test, not because 
the UN itself. with its smajll-nation 
majority, Jacks broad support for reason, 
for legality, and a respect of human life, 
but because it seems almost to have 
begun to resign itself to a belief that, 
however much it may wish to reject the 
notion, military and economic power is 
today more decisive than ever and the 
only workable formulae now are those 
that recognise this fact. There are 
nations among the non-aligned who 
strenuously oppose this interpretation, 
and it may be that the effectiveness of 
their militancy will be the decisive factor 
if determining the kind of UN we will 
ave. 
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Coming events 


ART EXHIBITION. ‘It’s — the 
matter’’. Recent work by Peter Peri. Lloyd's 
Gallery, 12 Church Road, Wimbledon. Until 
May 15, Tues-Sat 9.30 - 5.30, Fridays until 8 
pun. 


NORTIL-WEST CND RALLY. Friday May 14. Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, 7.30 p.m. Anne Kerr, 
Olive Gibbs, Krank Alaun, Prof Wedderburn, 
Leo McGree, Ernie Roberts. Entertainment by 
North West Folk 4 Tickets 2s. from North West 
CND, 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2, 


SOCIETY FOR ANGLO-CHINESE UNDERSTAND- 
ING. Inaugural mecting, Sat 15 May 2 p.m., 
Church House, Westminster, Speakers include: 
Han Suyin, Joseph Needham, Ernie Roberts, 
ro aa Details from SACU, 4 Cavendish 
Pt, W.1. 


people who 


Personal 


CORNWALL. tTrelana, Poughill, Bude. Seven 
Rays Healing Centre and Vegelarian Hotel. First 
class cuisine, home produced fare, beautiful 
Bea views, Own grounds, sun lounge. Open all 
year. Spiritual healing, chromotherapy, Dr Bach 
remedies. For brochure write or telephone. 
Bude 2759, VCA member. 


MAGAZINES, BOOKLETS, BROCHURES . .. Print 


quality duplicating. Personal service by 
porahan pacifist. D. Faux, Charndon, Bicester, 
xon, 


MAN, 43, SINGLE, S.W. London, wishes to meet 
lady with similar interests: walking, travel, 
out of doors, art, tunguages, peace. Box 375. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20°’ x 15" 52s. 6d. post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day service. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. (TER 
4473.) 


D l 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select froin notices sent in. To make the service 

as compiete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (lriday preferred). 

2. include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publiwisa full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


book a classifled or 


Remember to order coptes of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Kd., N.1. 


7 May, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 9 Cossins Rd (off Coldharbour 
eta ae Win Peters reports on PPU AGM. 
PPU, 


BROMLEY. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Ringers Ra. Rev Arthur Blaxall: ‘Apartheid in 
South Africa’. FoR. 


LONDON W.C.4. 1.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Pl. Lord Soren- 
son of Leyton: ‘*'The House of Lords’. SoF. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St, 
Middle East Study Group, all welcome. London 
Cttec of 108. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 8 p.m. Physics  Audi- 
teriurm, Newcastle University. Prof John Rex on 
“Race Relations - a World Problem’. Adm free. 


8 May, Saturday 


CROYDON. 2 p.m. Trinity School, North End. 
Public mtg with YCND speakers. YCND. 


LONDON E.11. 6.45 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. E.10 and E.11 PPU group fifteenth 
annual reunion concert, bring and buy sale. 


MANCHESTER. 12-4 p.m. Platt Fields. Youth 
Kkally. Speakers (ine Frank Allaun MP), folk 
group, refreshments, sideshows. YCND. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Physics Auditorium, Newcastle University. Con- 
ference on international relations and world 
Peace. Details: Mrs Dagnell, Newcastle 601502. 


LONDON N.W.1. 10 a.m. Redford College, 
Regonts Park. Discussion on Europe. Terence 
Heelas: ‘Defence problems in the next § 
yeara’’, CND, 


Tribune 


is always fighting 

for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness, Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 


every Friday from 
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Publications 


CONTACT - a South African Mberal fortntgnllY | 
with inside news of the struggle against Avs 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s. 90. 
months 17s. Box 1978, Cape Town, S.A 
LIBERTE, the French pacifist: monthly, 168 4 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


NEW TOLSTOY PAMPHLET: first English ie 
lation. 1s., postage 3d, Sampson, J8 Cany 
Square, Hristol 8. 


Situations vacant 


CLERICAL ASSISTANT/SWITCHBOARD OPERA, 
TOR required for genera) office of Internatld “e 
Voluntary Service. Salary scale £380 X ilda i 
£505, Five day week. Three weeks leave, nollie | 
arrangements honoured. Please ring EUS | 


YHA MEDIAM TOUSE, COWES. 7 wook! 
summer assistant required, male, over 


Accommodation vacant 


SECOND GIRL to share central Land 
Independence and individuality mutua 
pected, Box 373. 


on fat. 
Hy re 


Accommodation wanted 


STUDENT TEACHER, 24, seeks igs in Nort 
ham beginning September, D. Bryans, 
67, Notiingham College of Education, 
Notts 


For sale 


AGAINST CONSCRIPTION BADGES. é 
gd. each, 5s. per doz, INDEC, 28 Church 4 
Bromley, Kent. 


[ 
Post pal! 1 


@d. 1b, 


FARM MONEY from Warwickshire. 43, 5 only! 


all proceeds to Peace News fund. Caller 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 

‘ot 
LADIES AND GENTS hairdressing business If 
sale, in Stevenage. Takings average £90 wee 
ideal for man and wife, Box 377, 


9 May, Sunday 4 


LONDON W.1, 3.30 p.m. Weigh Hause Chur 
Hall, Binney St (opp seltridges). Leonard the 
kinson: ‘‘Neo-Confucianism"’. Order 0 
Great Companions. 


11 May, Tuesday 


th 
HARPENDEN. 8 p.m. Small public fy 
“World without war’, speaker: Francis THD 
hamian. Last of “Plan for Peace’? scries. 


ns 
LONDON W.10. 7.45 p.m, 62 Oxford @ 
London Anti-Conscription Cttee mtg. 


on 
SOUTH WOODFORD. 8 p.m, George Lane a) 
gregational Church. Clifford Macquirs: 
caso for Christian Pacitism’', FoR. 


nbd 
STOCKPORT. Coach leaves for London to, lone 
NATO delegates. Phone Woodley 3973. 
Against Wur. 


13 May, Thursday 


LONDON £.3J. 8 p.m. Friends Mecting noe 


Bustt Road, Egan Priddy: Anarchism’. © 
14 May, Friday nv 
MANCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. Free Trade Hall Gp | 


aw 
Mrs Anne Kerr MP, Ernie Roberta, Prot Ge 
Wedderburn (CARD), Leo McGree, OLIVE wel! 
(CND chairman). North West Folk 4 P¥ iar 
Qs. (youth 1s,) fram CND, 14 Tib Lanes gilt 
chester 2. 6.30 p.m, march from Unly 


CND. Py 
aa 

OXFORD. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House. og 

Giles. Sidney White with Concord Fila. 


16 May, Sunday ; 


4 
BIRMINGHAM 21, 3.20 p.m 50 Windermet? jig 


65 Publie Mecting. Speakers: Frank Allav 


(No 76 bus from eity to Oxhill Rd). WeF 
lands Cttee of 100 Working Group. 

17 May, Monday aoe! 
LONDON 5§.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Comey 
(rm hooked in name of Frank AllAUD obs 
“Defence cuts, disarmament and your | ont 
Speakers: Clive Jenkins (ASSET), Anne pel 
MP, Stan Newens MP, Walter Loft. €n 


Frank Allaun MP. LPF. 


19 May, Wednesday a 


BRADFORD. 7.43 p.m, Left Club, 6 EAmur oh 
Mr FL b. Aun ape alae on: "An India 


at Britain’’. PP 1 
PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 

I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 
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Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2- . 
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LESLIE STRICKLAND 


Most competent observers are by now 
Sfreed that there is a seneral malaise 
in ( CND, with widespread frustration and 
eOnfusion over its future role, Whether 
re findings of the Lancaster Centre's 
rvey of marchers’ beliefs, affiliations 
and foreign policy opinion Will assist in 
"solving any of CND’s problenis remains 
a be seen. ‘In the meantime it is worth 
reculling Dr Theodore Lentz'’s view that 
pecitch * ‘should enable the action 
Pople to be more eflicient,’ 
The Survey was carricd out in co-opera- 
Yon With the Oslo Peace Research 
gutitute, which was conducting a sunilar 
frvey on the West German march. The 
wie Institute compiled the question- 
we and the completed questionnaires 
oR he sent to Osto for full analysis, 
| fi will be pablished wong with the 
ngs on the West German qarch. 


“S this was ihe first occasion a moving 
wn had been sainpled, a procedure 
su Worked out in the Sociolog y Depart- 
ot at Leeds University. It required an 
lo ‘Urate count of the march, and a ran- 
‘08 sample af every 20th person on the 
as Of the march was compiled by mark- 
mies person for subsequent interview. 
Nai ' provisional analysis of the question- 
Baoe - 154 completed representing an 
eh response - the profile begins to 
yoke Youth, as press photographs 
Rin suggested, was predominant. 
Nudents (largely in the age group 17-20) 
peresented 40% of the marchers. When 
wiaegvives, teachers and lecturers are 
tite these four “occupations” con- 
Of aye! 55% of the sample. A wide range 
te other occupations figure among the 
Maining 71 respondents. 


Slag commitment of youth Is revealed 
ts “arly in “reasons for marching”, 
gueclally commitment ta CND as an 
Pikanisation, “Duty as CND member,” 
ina keep CND going,” “ Traditional to 
wh," “To show CND means some- 
“People think CND is dying,” 
pdocal event for CND” were charac- 

SMe responses. One respondent's 
patuitment was qualified by the opinion 
ne, ND is badly organised.” Only 
on mentioned the question of “ carrying 

eyond CND.” The Vietnam situation 
Mentioned by only 12 as a specific 
wason for eae and disenchantment 
i¢@ Labour government's defence 
by only 7 (whether these correlate 
mt first-tine marchers only the com- 
8 analysis will reveal). 


lhe the value of demonstrations generally 

Was substantial agreement among 
th *Pondents (perhaps a hangover from 
ihe 3 fays of the Committee of 100) that 
Abin} Nain value was mobiising public 
thy O8. A few added that “influencing 
te fOVernment "owas a natural comnse- 
me of this. One or two saw its value 


A Peace News pamphlet 
lo Keep 
the Peace 


by G be United Nations Peace Force 
fon ‘eoflrey Carnal 
‘ny ot d by David Ennals MP 
ic "S pamphlet could not have 
Wh hetter timed, Tt is published 
'n  inidst of a world-wide debate 
tp. f2W the United Nations can 
Y out its function.” 


ls6d (postage 3d) 


Housmans 


®ace News booksellers 
*donian Road, London N.1. 


The Easter survey by the Lancaster 
Peace Research 


by 


* 


“ 


in “showing the salidarity of CN." 


Half of the respondents showed a con- 
tinuing adherence to the “rather red 
than dead” theme, (The question was 
posed in more sophisticated and more 
tortuous terms than this.) A series of 
questions revealed a consistent two- 
thirds pre-disposition towards a single 
cure-all disarmament plan, rather than 
any gradualist, Ktzioni--ype “ hard way” 
approach. 

In the event of a reintroduction of con- 
scription, 70% would refuse to da any 
kind of military service, while a little 
more than 20% wonld be prepared to 
serve in a UN international force. More 
than half had most confidence in a 
world government as a means of resolv- 
ing problems in a disarmed world, 


Although marchers showed marked con- 
mitment to such causes as Anti-Apart- 
heid and abolition of hanging, 70% pro- 
fessed agnosticism. When if comes to 
apportioning the burden of responsibility 
for present international tensions, 48% 
saw responsibility in both East and 
West, 28% pronounced judgment against 
the USA, while only 3% pave the verdict 
against the USSR, 


It emerged, too, that CNN, 
organisations these days, is very pre- 
occupied with its image. Communists, 
anarchists, hooliganism and unfavourable 
press were all mentioned as tarmshing 
agents. It would seem fair to comment, 
in conclusion, that press coverage of this 
year’s march was, in the view of the 
Centre's oliservers, sernpulously fair, ani 
even, in its estimates of the nunrbers 
marching, over-generous. The Centre's 
accurate Saturday count of 3,700-3,800 
reveals substantial generosity on the 
part of the Sunday Thnes reparter’s 
estimate of 5,000. 


On a talk hroadeast recently on the BBC, 
the speaker concluded that systemati 
research, in the long run, might prove 
“more effective than sitting around on 
wet pavements.” Tt is too early far the 
Lancaster peaee researchers fu start 
blowing this irumpet, but they obviaus: 
ly hope to play an increasingly important 
role within the peace movement. Those 
associated with the Centre have youth on 
their side, as evidenced by the number 
of undergraduates from the new univer- 
sity of Lancaster who participated in the 
Easter survey. in view of the growing 
role of peace research, this may be an 
opportune moment to review how the 
centre has developed. 

Back in 1960, Lord Bertrand Russell, a 
man usually associated with the long 
view in human affairs, was directing his 


lke many 


Centre 


energies through the Committee of 100, 
towards mobilising public opinion to a 
sense of urgeney over the escalating 
arms race. During this period when the 
Committee of 100 dominated the scene, 
a small but dedicated group in Lancaster 
- drawing inspiration mainly from the 
work of the 7l-year-old Dr Theodore 
Lentz, of the Peace Research Laboratory, 
St Louis -« was striving to generate 
interest up and down the country in 
peace research and to muster the re- 
sources to provide a permanent home for 
this activity at Langthwaite House, on 
the outskirts of Lancaster. 


Although they did not succeed in finding 
the money to buy Langthwaite House 
(this in spite of considerable personal 
sacrifices, especially by founder-member 
Patrick Deighan), the Centre today has 
a modest home over shop premises in 
the centre of Lancaster. More important, 
they have, in the intervening years, 
succeeded in awakening a ‘growing 
interest in the value of systematic re- 
search in a variety of recognised dis- 
ciplines directed “towards a selence of 
peace,” 
Peace research groups were eetablianed 
in Londen, Manchester and Leeds, 
Consequent upon what Paul Smoker (the 
Lancaster Centre’s present director) 
calls “ The historic meeting of Jane 30, 
1962,” which was attended; among 
others, by two MPs (R. Gresham-Coake 
and John Hall), the Londan group 
developed into the British Conflict Re- 
search Society, Meanwhile, the rec 
and Manchester groups continue to be 
closely associated with the activities of 
the Lancaster Centre. 
However, the founding of a British Con: 
flict Research Soclety, important 4 
develapment as it: was, did create a 
dilemma for Lancaster, Uf the British 
Conflict Research Society had developed 
along the Jines of the Canadian Peace 
Research Institute, by canvassing public 
support and by establishing 4 programme 
of research, this would undoubtedly have 
applied a brake to the development of 
research activities at a previnelal © out- 
post" like Laneaster. No such devyelap- 
ment toak place, but another develop: 
ment stood In the way of the Lancaster 
Centre's defining its role. This was the 
announcement of the new Danese a of 
Lancaster's proposal to establish a Con 
flict Research- Fellowship, associ ated 
with the Department of Politics, Would 
this develop alang the lines of Professor 
Bane sig institute or the University 
of Michigan's Centre? It is atill not 
absolutely clear what Hne the Univer 
will follow; ‘the 


aye Progra e ‘ 
Fe bw - Dr Michael Nicholson, . an Americ. 
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A worker for the Lancaster Peace 
Research Centre questions a 
marcher on Easter Sunday, 

(Photo: Mick Taylor.) 


economist - has been appointed but iy 
not yet in residence, 

The Lancaster Peaca Research Centre 
has, it can be safely said, now mapped 
out a programme for at least the fore 
seeable future, Its objectives, as set out 

in the Articles of Association, are the. 
“promoting and furthering sclentifie 
research into the causes of conflict in 
industrial and international relations.” 
its status as a charitable trust has only 
recently been approved by the Charity 
Commissioners, and this encourages 
optimism about its financial future, 

Another source of optimism about future 
work derives from the establishment of 

a Research Advisory Board, which is 
international in its membership; its 
addition ta the original guide and men: 
tor, Dr, Lentz, it includes Professor 
Kenneth Roulding CUnivaraity of Michh 
gan), Dr Norman Aleock Chead of the- 
Canadian Institute), Professor Jobin 
Galtunz (of the Oslo Institute) along 
with Professor Cedric Smith of the - 
British Conflict Research Society. There. 
never has been, or is there likely to he, — 
any formulated “policy about the areas ar. 
topies to be researched, and the Advisory > 
Board's primary function Hes inh Queae 
tions of methodology, Research is self: 
generating: individuals contribute with 
in their areas of special interest and — 
competence, BS 
At present, work in pragress inchides a ate 
study of policies advocated in new ‘ 
editorials in selected countries fst 
postgraduate student at the Univers 
af York) igalion. of the struc — 
ture of peat ants (by a sacigingy. 
praduate fa the University f Leeds 


ty 


larger project under the direction at 
Professor Galtung at the Oslo Institue, — 
on and. fi empirical hut af the alriichire 
ADC : 


Ape ‘Centre's 
under the direction of alalin Martin, with. 
§ part of the work in the Easter march 
ey completed, is Pisoni another: 
project for the eummer. hig will be an 
ontheapat inves i 
conflict situations ari 
partilion ef ireland. 
Leslie Strickland is an e 
at Paciiica Radio . Stat 
Herkeley, California, wh 
e observe varloug act 
ah peace mor 
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FOUR EDITORIALS 


The Steel Bill 


When Peace News goes on sale this week, 
another round in the steel controversy 
will be over. At the time of writing, it 
seems likely that the government will 
win on this occasion, despite rumours of 
this and that shrewd move by the opposi- 
tion. 

Mikardo’s strong statement in midweek 
against the bill has been widely inter- 
preted as a Wilson doublebluff, designed 
to keep Labour's right-wing rebels in 
line for Thursday’s voling, But even if 
this is not the case and Mr Wilson has 
discipline problems, it is unlikely that 
the opposition will play to win. An elec- 
tion would seem the very last thing the 
Conservatives want at the moment. 
Whatever happens on Thursday, it is to 
be hoped that any future battles over 
the steel issue will show a greater regard 
for the public than has been prevalent 
up until now. The right-wing press have, 
of course, been shrill in their opposition 
but have hardly provided any thorough 
argument to back up their assertions. 
By comparison, the government has been 
stating: its arguinent so coolly that it has 
searcely been heard. If anyone is really 
concerned that the steel issue should be 
settled in the best interests of the public, 
some care should be taken to Jet the 
public know the facts, 


Yet the government’s arguments are 


strong. The steel industry has not done 
well under private ownership. Exports 
are well below European figures, steel 
plants are in need of competitors in 
almost every respect. Investment in 
research and new work methods has been 
inadequate. Moreover, if the government 
is to put any national economic plan 
effectively into operation, it must be cer- 
tain that the steel industry will fall in 
with the plan. Labour’s argument is 
simply that nationalisation of steel will 
improve cHliciency. It is a difficult argu- 
ment to refute. 

A straightforward statement from the 
government on steel nationalisation 
would probably de much to quieten the 
opposition and undo some of the pre- 
judice done by years of Tory anti-nation- 
alisation propaganda. ‘The show of 
“tough” thinking that pushed the 
budget through would probably do the 
same for steel, l’-urther, the public would 
probably also agree with Mr Mikardo’s 
remarks on Tuesday, when he said: 
“Some people (on Friday) made more 
money out of steel shares - and tax-free 
at that - than the dockers in Poplar will 
earn in their whole working life. That’s 
not what they elected me to Parliament 
to support.” If the government was more 
of a socialist government, it might be 
surprised at the support it would yet. 


Yugoslavia jails Mihajlov 


Many countries are non-aligned, but 
some seem to be fess non-aligned than 
others. The nine-month prison sentence 
passed last Priday on the Yugoslav writer 
Mihajlo Mihajlov for offending the 
Soviet Union is badly at odds with the 
picture of Yugoslavia as the lone Corn- 
munist state which dared to stand up to 
the Russians. 


Mr Mihajlov was prosecuted on two 
charges; insulting a foreign country, and 
sending an article abroad for publica- 
tion after it had been banned by the 
authorities, His article had compared 
Ifitler’s concentration camps with those 
in the Soviet Union, and he had cast 
doubt on the genuineness of Russia's 
recovery from Stalinism. In sentencing 
him, the judge maintained that it was 
not the truth of the statements which 
was at issue, but whether their publica- 
tion was offensive to the Soviet Union. 
“As a leading uncommitted country 
Yugoslavia was protecting the reputation 
of friendly foreign states.” 


It seems not to have occurred to the 
authorities who initiated this prosecution 
@ 


that the spectacle of the weight of the 
Jaw being brought in to suppress un- 
orthodox views might itself do a great 
deal to damage the reputation of Yufo- 
slavia - and, by association, the Soviet 
Union. People in Britain, who remember 
the trial of six Committee of 100 mem- 
bers in 1962 under the Official Secrets 
Act, when the defendants were pre- 
vented from bringing evidence that they 
had acted in the ‘ national interest,” will 
find familiar the report that the Yugoslav 
court refused Mr Mihajlov permission to 
present documented facts to the court; 
jthe judge’s reply (according to The 
Times, May 1) was that “ facts, too, could 
sometimes be injurious.” In every 
country, it seems, the authorities not 
only choose the grounds for prosecution 
in political cases, but also decide what 
can or cannot be admitted as evidence, 
Mr Mihajlov has said: ‘T still believe 
that of all the socialist countries, Yugo- 
slavia is the most democratic one.” Ifis 
trial has made this belief hard to sustain; 
his conviction, unless it is overturned 
in the court of appeal, will make it still 
harder. 


Race Bill to be amended 


It is good news that the government is 
repared toa accept amendments to its 
411 to outlaw ractal discrimination. The 
Home Seeretary, Sir Frank Soskice, an- 
nounced on Monday that a conciliation 
commission may be provided to deal with 
complaints of discrimination. It is a con- 
siderable victory for those people who 
have argued that the use of the full 
weight of the criminal law may actually 
aggravate racial tension, rather than 
reduce it, 

However, other criticisms of the bill 
remain. It docs not deal with the im- 
portant sectors, housing and employment, 
where discrimination is most commonly 
practised; and it still provides for 
slronger powers under the Public Order 
Act, in cases of pubUe incitement to 
racial hatred. The Name Secretary made 
it clear that he expected these powers 
to ba used only on the most stringent 
justification, in cases of deliberately 
abusive propaganda in a public place; 
this is a welcome undertaking that the 
government does not seek a pointless 
restriction on free speech, but it is still 
worth remembering that laws governing 


free speech are often Se eae a used 
for purposes which their makers did not 
intend. 

Moreover, if the government’s intention 
is to attack the slow build-up of pre- 
judice rather than the inflammatory 
statement leading to a particular act of 
violence, it is tackling a far more elusive 
target than Colin Jordan and his like. 
The real ill is the prejudiced remarks 
passed around in private conversations, 
rather than the public activities of the 
fascists; this is an area where the crimi- 
nal law cannot be used, and it is diffi- 
cult to see what is to be gained from its 
use in the area of public utterances. 


Before Sir Frank Soskice’s statement, the 
Campaign Against Racial Discrimination 
ealled for opposition to the bill unless 
it were amended to allow for a concilia- 
tion commission. Even with this amend- 
ment, it is  stilk en unsatisfactory 
measure, whose main merit will probably 
be symbolic: a token of the govern- 
ment's opposition te racialism, which 
many people will prefer to see stand as 
a warning, rather than have its harsher 
provisions actually used. 


‘own 
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Bill Wingell writes on page 5 about the 
Johnson “War on Poverty” as it 
operates at a local level in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. In I. I’. Stone’s Weekly (April 26, 
1965) the project is looked at as it is 
organised at a national level. 

The leading figure in the “ War on 
Poverty” is the director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Sargent Shriver. 
le is married to a sister of the late 
President Kennedy, Tunice, and was 
appointed by Kennedy to direct the 
Peace Corps. A Congressional cominittee 
is at present considering various OKO 
projects. 

Says Stone: 


“ When Sargent Shriver introduced his 
top aides and gave their background 
at last week’s hearings before the 
Hiouse [education and Labour commit- 
tee, he unwittingly revealed a_ lot 
about the War on Poverty. Shriver was 
reluctant to make the introductions 
and had to be prodded by Chairman 
Adam Clayton Powell.” 


Stone then lists a mumber of business- 
men with experience in the weapons 
industry whom Shriver introduced as ad- 
ministrators in the poverty programme. 
Ife continues: 


“Chairman Powell and his committee 
protested the absence of the poor from 
local anti-poverty committees, but no 
one questioned the preponderance of 
cold war and big business types at the 
upper echelons....A poverty pro- 
gramme with this kind of personnel 
could quickly become an adjunct 
rather than an alternative to the cold 
war. It already is on its way to anti- 
democratic paternalism and big. busi- 
ness subsidies.” 


Stone gives support to a suggestion that 
the poor should be able to elect their 
local representatives to the anti- 
poverty boards: 
“The present system of appointing the 
poor (and so far very few have been 
appointed) makes it easier to bypass 
the militant poor in favour of the more 
easily intimidated, Elections would 
give the poor an independent base of 
power and would create a more arti- 


The Pope’s higher logic i 


The Pope’s second encyclical, making a 
clear call for world peace and condem- 
ning the fact that “men are resorting to 
arms to settle their differences, as if 
they had learned no lesson from the two 
world wars,” contrasts oddly with the 
report in the Guardian, April 22 (re- 
ported in this paper last week), that he 
had told 200 Belgian officers and soldiers 
at the Vatican that “ he was vs rosed to 
the conscientious objection of christians 
to bearing arms.” 
The (Guardian’s Rome correspondent, 
George Armstrong, may have misled, 
however, by not indicating that the 
Pope's statement to the soldiers was very 
brief and did net explicitly condemn 
conscientious objection. 

What the Pope did make clear was that 
he considers “there is no incompatibility 
between military discipline and faith, 
between the ideals of the soldicr and 
those of his faith.” The remainder of his 
statement, while a definite discourage- 
ment to Catholic COs, nonetheless leaves 
some room for interpretation: “To 
achieve a harmonious synthesis of these 
dual ideals should be the aim of any 
Christian who is called, by his own in- 
clination or by obedience to his country’s 
laws, to wear a uniform and devote a 
part of his energy to military activity.” 
The loophole is provided by the words 
“inclination” and “obedience.” Since 
no Catholie is expected to obey what he 
considers an evil command, it is still 
possible for the Pope to recognise the 
validity of the conscientious ohjector’s 
case, 

Certainly, the Guardian correspondent 
places too much weight on this statement 
when he writes “now a stone, bearing 
the Papal seal, has been rolled into 
place, thus closing the debate among 
Roman Catholics.” It is highly unlikely 
that a short and courteous statement 
made by the Pope to an audience of 200 
military would be regarded as the last 


culate, class-conscious organisation | 
among them.” 


* * * 


The Daily Express is incredible. Here 8 
another of its editorials, headed “ Makin 
trouble.” It appeared in last Monday’ 
edition, 
“Today the United Nations Security 
Council is to discuss America’s inter 
vention in the Dominican Republic. , 
“Only one purpose will be served vy) 
the meeting. It will enable Russia to 
altack the United States. 
“President Johnson is completely 
justified in preventing a Castro take ’ 
over of the Dominican Republic. And | 
his Marines will, of course, get t 
situation in hand. 
“But because of the dchate at UNO 
events in a tiny Caribbean territol 
will be blown up to major proportions 
with evil consequences for East-West 
relations. 
“Such is the price the world pays fol 
permitting UNO’s continued — exist | 
ence!” 
End of editorial. And this is what pass¢ | 
| 


for argument in the columns of a newe 
paper with a circulation of millions. It 
a depressing thought. 


* * ” 


If President Johnson can drag himsel! | 
away from the problems of Vietnam af 

Dominica to deploy more widely the tit} 

he has saved by cancelling the visits @ 
foreign dignitaries to his country, thel® 
is another problem urgently requirité 
his attention. In the US most top-clas 
athletes retire shortly after leaving, te 
university. At present there is a bitte 
dispute going on between the Nation 


Collegiate Athietie Association, which 
controls athletics in the colleges af 


universities, and the Amateur Athleti¢ 
Union, which controls club athletics. 


The Observer reports of the dispute: 


“The position is that in order u 
qualify for a US title and selection 
the forthcoming international match 
an athlete must appear at the 
championships. The NCAA wi 


membership with it who enters 
AAU championships.” 


Six Olympic gold medal winners have 
appealed to President Johnson to sctt 

the dispute. If the college athletes 4% 
prevented from competing in the 44 t 
championships it appears that an infer! 
team will be selected for the US tour & 
Europe this summer, The USA will then ; 
for the first time in internation 
athletics meetings be defeated by " 
USSR (and Poland and West Germany? 
No wonder Johnson has been called 10- | 


word of the Catholic Church on a4 
matter, let alone one as controvers' 
and open to interpretation as cons¢le 
tious objection. 
i 
| 


Despite this, the contradiction remalt 
It is diMlcult to see how the Pope recey 
ciles the statements made in the encyie 
cal with his less formal remarks to ing 
Belgian soldiers, unless he is indula 
in some higher logic, bath impraclt 
and dangerous. ist 
The follow-up to the encyclical silt 
surely be, if the Church is at all serie 
in its pleas for peace, a thorough ©. 
cussion in the final session of the Ecul 
nical Council, on the nature of the 
vidual's commitment to his countT 
a time of war. 10 
It is perhaps not for the Vatican to Pia 
duce immediate solutions to the wot 

political problems, but, for Catholics: 
Vatican certainly has the last say in 5%) 
thing concerning morals. W would pea 
vreat tragedy if those Catholics “yg 
found themselves conscience-bount 
refuse to take part in the machiner 
war were one day to find themselves | air 
demned by that other mainstay of 

conscience, the Catholic Church. __ i 
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isdirected 
war on poverty’ 


in Eastern 


Shortly before his death, President John 
‘Kennedy described the mountainous, 
‘Producing region of Eastern Ken- 
ky as ‘the most severely distressed 
fea in the nation.” Since that time, 
thing has changed: Eastern Kentucky 
sl Sti America’s most economically and 
wally depressed “ pocket of poverty, 
Ad, what is more, the dire situation, In 
1ew of current governmental efforts at 
qeviation, is not likely to be improved 
tenificantly. 
hatern Kentucky is at the geographical 
dart of what is termed more broadly 
He Appalachian region, a highland 
“Nke that sweeps southward across 10 
ates from Pennsylvania to Alabama, 
and 


" Nation. On each of my four visits 
l@ area over the last twa years, | 
diy been impressed by the sharp 
Boer ences which set it off from other 
Ty eons of the country. 
i Dographically, the region, known as 
& Cumberland Mountains, is a. series 
Con credibly stecp hills which twist and 
dis Ott themselves in a way that makes 
aan OS there, for a newcomer, scem a 
Dhees tt bold daring. The countryside’s 
Morea features also say something 
ww} Ut the character of the mountaineers 
uop tive in their wooden shacks perched 
Of 3 winding erecks and on the hillsides 
op Ollows or tiny valleys, Descendants 
Seyp  Mtsants and yeoamen Trom tngland, 
tatitd and freland, the people show 
re aiselves to be independent, self 
styj tts closely knit along family lines, 
Vineot hs and, more than occasionally, 
tri jit. Tt is @ land where men practise 
rn, diligence their constitutional right 
Shay we and bear arms. : : 
4 tomteally, too, Mastern Kentucky is 
top Bion apart. For decades, it bas 
ting,“ a virtual colonial status in tela 
tiny} to the rest of the eountry. Virst 
er and then coal were taken out of 
tins Mountains; nothing but rural and 
by, 40 decay was put back 
it the last 5O years, the area’s single 
Mlry, bituminous coal mining, has 
ste lirough a series of booms and 
tm, Now, with a declining national 
Raed for coal, particularly among rail 
Indy domestic users and manufacturing 
Ing yy ties, the mining industry's employ- 
lode, Statistics show a steady drop. The 
Ment goverument puts the uncmploy 
fore, (H the area at 15% of the work 
i Other estimates go considerably 
Mian The Eastern Kentucky Kepional 
Sans Commission tas reported that 
Again (OW Johs are needed, 
Sop, he this background, one views the 
hay On of the IMastern Kentucky in- 
Ry tuts. "Two fainilies, those of Edward 
Whon td and Charles Owens, both of 
Niles have visited on past trips, are 
My"! of the situation. 
Pla, Ulerview with Mra Holland took 
Mag On a walk back to her home. She 
"een to a miners’ union fall in 


lip}? 
he Shep. 
he 


Kentucky 


Hazard, Perry County, to pick up her 
share of a load of relief material - food 
and clothing - brought to the area by 
student participants of the Comunittee 
for Miners, a New York-based orpanisa- 
tion which has been aiding the unem- 
ployed miners and their families. 


With several students, I helped Mrs 
VWolland carry her goods back to her 
home, which was located at the top of 
Dark Fork Hollow, one of the counticss 
tiny valleys along which the mountain 
people Jive. En route, Mrs Holland 
related that her husband, a miner for 21 
years, now was able to find work only 
occasionally - the last had been at a 
junk yard, and they and their tQ children 
were living on food purchased by means 
of federal feod stamps allocated monthly 
to the npoverished. 


“Tt don’t feed us a month,” Mrs Holland 
said. “ For the third and fourth week”, 
she explained, “we just make gravy and 
bread - unl it's time to get the stamps 
again.” She added that “the children 
are all sickly, just skin and bone. We 
don't eat much.” Most of the unemployed 
in the area, it Showld be noted, are living 
on food obtained through the stamps, 
and all of the families with which I 
spoke reported Unat it does not last the 
month. 

Arriving at the Tollands’ home - more 
precisely, their shack - we were invited 
in, wand Fo had an opportunity to view the 
wnterior, Jt was dark the electricity 
had been turned off some time ago be- 
cause of an overdue bill - and stained 
throughout by the smoke from an open 
fire, The walls were cracked and erumb- 
ling: T could see through the floorboards 
to the ground below, and the windaws 
wore broken and patched with card. 
hoard. Wind readily came thronurh the 
frame structure. On seeing the Hollands’ 
children, © agreed with the mother’s 
earHer comment: they were abviausly 
in if health. Their condition was under- 
sStandable: nine inches of snow lay on 
the ground outside, and the youngsters 
were dressed in what amounted to cotton 
rags. 

As we leit, one of the students declared ; 
*Y don't know how they hve; J can't 
believe it”? 

At the bome of Charles Owens, fhe 
Situation was much the same. Owens, 
20, bis wife, Laura, and their three 
children lived in a two-room log shack 
on Campbell's Creek, about 10 miles 
from lfazard. Owens said that in five 
years of marriage he had been able to 
find only three or four ninnths’ work. 
Same of it was in mines, where, on ont 
occasion, he received four dollars for 
two days’ work, and some was on fans. 
"But there atn’t mach of that," he told 
ye, “there ain't much of nothing.” 

ht is not an exageeration to say that the 
poverty and hopelessness faced by the 
Holand and Owens families have been 
faced similarly by thousands of Eastern 
Kentucky families aver the last decade. 
Only in the last few years, however, has 


the plight of the mountain people drawn 
national attention sufficient enough to 
inspire remedial action by slate and 
federal governinents, 


Recently, To made another trip to the 
Cumberland highlands to determine what 
was being done to alleviate the region's 
social and cconomic destitution. The 
indications were not heartening, 


The Johnson administration's nationwide 
“war oan poverty” was in its earliest 
stage on this particular battleground, 
already, however, Uhe impoverished and 
their few allies were losing hope that 
the federal anti-poverty programme 
actually would reach and significantly 
benefit Che poor. } 

Yhe problem, several authorities told 
me, Hes in the way the war is being 
fought. They voiced a criticism often 
expressed with regard to the United 
States’ foreign aid programmes - eg. the 
Alliance for Progress in Latin America, 
dt is that the government insists upon 
channeling its assistance through the 
very forces, political amd economic, 
which are considercd responsible far the 
region's plimht ino the first place. Phe 
critics pointed to reeent developments 
in two counties - Perry and Letcher, 

In Perry County, the Appalachtin Cam- 
mittee for Pall Employment, an organi 
sation of anemployed miners and Uieir 
faribies, Last autumn submitted fa the 
Qihee af Economie Opportunity, the 
federal bureau handling the antepoverty 
procranune, a proposal for a community 
action prosramime, Phe ACI, which 
chums a wide base af suppart ani con 
tuct among the poor in the area, pro 
posed a sbomounth, fourcowatry pre 
liminary planning progranime at a cost 
of $346,200, 

In lone-ranie terms, the — propasial 
stressed a Caluprehensive praprannne at 
social and economic  tmprovemenis 
which, the sponsors said, “ would) bean 
to do away wilh both the causes and 
eifects of poverty.” 

Sueh mitiative . taken hy the poor them: 
selves - should have beon greeted with 
enthnasiasm by the  bureaverals in 
Washington, but it) wase’t. Seon after 
the proposal had been submitted, an 
administrator from the Otice ef Iscona- 
mic Opportunity, aceonpanied by a 
persan prominent in the State Demoa- 
cratic Varty, was in the ACEI office in 
Hazard explaining toa the group why it 
could not sponsor a commoanity acon 
programme, Significantly, the critieism 
was not directed at ACK I’s praposal byt 
at the group itsall. 

The official Kalph Caprio, assistant ta 
the director of the OOS comunity 
action section, tauld the organisation it 
could not sponsor ag antipayerty pro- 
Eramine because it “doops nat represent 
any of the ftacal Jeailership of the 
area.” 

Caprio said a sponsoring unit would have 
to inchide, ino additiay ta the poor, the 
area's eiocted officials and representa: 
tivas of various organisallons are 


Bill Bailey is a 54-year-old Easter 
Kentucky man who, after 33 years 
in the mines, suffers from silleosis 
aud arthritis. He cannot obtain the 
compensation due to him, and he 
says of the American anti-poverty 
programme: “To think the govern- 
ment is vaing to give us the rane 
around.” in the artiele on this page, 
Bill Wiagell describes fiving eon: 
ditions iv Eastern Kentucky ane 
criticises the inadequacy of the US 
vovernment’s approach to the prob- 
lem. (Thoto by Bill Wingell.) 


systems such as education, health and 
welfare, In addition, be tall ACKH, it 
was unqualitied beeause He had nat beer 
u “Jegaily incorporated ° organisation 
prior to the passage of the economic 
Opportunity Act by Congresa fost 
August, 

At the meoting was Mrs Pat Gish, wha, 
with her husband, Wom, publishes the 
Mounier Eagle, a weekly newspaper th 
Whiteshui, seat of nearhy  letehar 


County, Airs Gish wrote ia her papers 
Next (Sues 
“di this is the way the Office of 


hcanomic Oppartunity is going lo per 
wit the poer ty help Uemeselves, thon 
whit is this we've been fistentat fo 
for the past several monthy? What 
yraup Gf pooy people mi fiasteru Kern 
tuvcky fad been tegally incorporated 
sinec before August 227° 
Referring (eo Caprio’s statement about 
the necessity of involving foval afficlats, 
Mes Gish declared : 
“He anay as well have told the peaple 
to start flapping their arms and fly fo 
the moon, One feat ts just as passhie 
as the other. Why cant Washington 
understand that for the most park 
coudty officials in astern Kentucky 
ate not poing te do anything which 
wil} permit Uie poor ta becanie power 
ful enough to have a valve of theap 
own?" 
During my last viet, T ilrove aver to 
Whitesburg to speak wath the (tishes 
Thoy are native Rentickians who have 
awned dhe Afowitaan Eagle for nina 
years and are constantly espressing 
thropgh the a thay cancer ablayt 
the area's problems, At the papera 
ofice, Tan Gus tald me of bia disuway 
over the way Uhe anli-averty prograanana 
is progressing in Rastert Kentucky, 
‘The programaies they are now plan 
ning,’ Gish said, “apparently are geared 
anty to about 289% ef the total need, aad 
the war on poverty as ios now poing 
along could be fourht 10 years without 
the ordinary person iy Rastera Kentucky 
even knowing he lives an the batiis- 
Eround. The thing is got big enough tn 


tering of money, oad it ia puing steored - 


continued on page 8 
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ON THE BALKAN FRONT 


Hans Carossa’s ‘Roumanian Diary’ 


An appreciation 
by Richard Elman 


“A Jew of about thirty, square- 
built and full-bearded, drew our 
attention by speaking in German. 
“All of us,’ he said, ‘have been 
astonished to come on Germans 
here. We hate the Hungarians, yes; 
but we admire the Germans. They 
are the most important nation in 
the world; one can learn much from 
them, and they have never done us 
any harm.’ The man spoke in an 
excited, well-meaning tone; perhaps 
he was afraid, perhaps he had lived 
for some time in Germany. Nobody 
answered him. He was met every- 
where with silence; he was not even 
asked the usual question which the 
French like to put to our men when 
they fall into their hands: ‘Why 
did you declare war on us?’ At 
length he gave up talking... .” 


From A Roumanian Diary by Dr Hans 
Carossa, 1030 American edition by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., translated by 
Agnes Neill Scott. 
Pre-Hitlerian Germany exists, if at all, 
in the minds of most of us as some 
remote outpost of the human sensibility 
where life conspires to be literature and 
literature evades life. Part myth and part 
concoction, it is a place of stereotypes 
crowding one upon another; Jean 
Prussians and = sleek, wellcared-for 
bankers, the bespectacled intelligentsia, 
the hunched, ignoble peasantry, the 
riotous faggotries of Weimar, smoke 
passing over Hssen, castles along the 
Rhine, the eyeplece squint and the 
Bauhaus style. 


The clichés are numerous; everything 
real is caught up in the flux of typical- 
ity: a series of Felix Krull’s nosings, or 
some stup-action stills out of Mahagonny; 
Baron Wolf von-Andergast, Attorney 
General, or Von Ribbentrop, champagne 
salesman, the martinets and the poseurs, 
the gentle little madmen, and the little 
Austrian spellbinder who came to sym- 
bolise everything German. 


How picturesque they all may seem. How 
like literature. How prone to self- 
caricature by their very acts of self- 
assertion, Yet they once all were, or 
were imagined to be so. Through their 
proliferation they provide a fullness 
quite approximating life, but they never 
quite seem to iNuminate the stubborn 
questions one must ask if one wants to 
understand how this most advanced 
nation in all of Furope, this country of 
savanis and great artists as well as mili- 
tary men and manufacturers, came to 
perpelrate, with what appears to have 
been almost total assent, the most enor- 
mous ¢ecrimes In the histery of human 
error, 

T stress error because when one reads 
about such a Germany - even in the 
works of German writers - one has the 
strictest sense that these events were 
determined by character and milieu, not 
by mere choice but by lack of choice, 
But even the most insightful German 
writers tend to be rather too arch or, 
worse, obfuseatory, when they attempt, 
through confronling recent German 


history, to explain why the choice was 
lacking. 


Were there never any options, any 
examples? Was it all implicit in the 
German character? As I read of the death 
factories or the Einsutzgruppen, the 
Crystal Night, or the Nuremberg rallies 
and codes, of the exiled Jews (good 
Germans allt) looking longingly across 
the borders of Switzerland, FI find F must 
know who were these other Germans who 
did these things? Which types were they? 
Could they be distinguished as active or 
passive in their self-consuming animosi- 
ties? 

Was it truly a matter of Mario and the 
Magician? Hfow did the audience differ 
from its forebears, whose philosophy the 
Jew Heine believed was both essence 
and inspiration of the French Revolu- 
tion? Was it not Dr Mengele of Auschwitz 
who conducted Jews to the cremutoria 
while the public address system blared 
forth Beethovinian pastorals? But, then 
how typical was a Mengele of German 
character, or, for that matter, of German 
culture? Was he not an alien, a natural- 
ised German? Does the image of steel- 
helmeted militarism which one finds so 
atavistically put forth by Shirer and 
others finally give us a sensitive way of 
explaining the rise of Der Stiirmer and 
the Volkischer Beobachter, blood oaths 
and torchlight parades, in the country of 
Goethe and Rilke, yes, even Durer turned 
so inwardly upon his own morbidities, or 
Beethoven himself? 


I suppose it was a similar process of 
thought which provoked a truly great 
writer such as Thomas Mann to create 
his Dr Faustus; but if it was, the answer 
was nonetheless characteristically evaded 
by his manner of greatness. Mann was 
himself too German, too self-conscious. 
We fell hack finally upon his own ver- 
sion of self-caricature - the demonic, But 
how, if at all, can one square such a 
notion of obsessional behaviour with 
Hannah Arendt’s useful fictions about 
the banality of the Nazi personality? Are 
these one and the same? Were the Ger- 
mans so obsessed by their own limita- 
tions that it developed into a pathology? 
Which version is finally the most hard- 
headed view of the matter? Which is 
most prolix? 


The Diary of 1928 


I do not pretend to be an expert on 
German literature or thought, but, as a 
Jew who has always lived within the 
sinug safety of continental America, I 
do find that I have an obsessional attrac- 
tion to that great hazardous body of 
wisdom and folly, German Jetters. It is 
as if I truly believed that | am some 
insipid extension of its shadow. 


Heading German writers, I marvel how 
these works form a relationship to my 
tiny figure on the landscape. But, 
although 1 am so solipsistic, I am also 
obsessionally curious about things out- 
side my own sphere of living. It was 
while I was asking myself some of these 
very questions in connection with a novel 
I was writing about a family of Jews in 
Roumania that I happened to read Dr 
Ifans Carossa’s little known but quite 
remarkable Roumanian Diary for the 
first time. What a fine man - [ thought - 
and what a good German. For the first 
time in my life it seemed possible for 
me to conceive of 4 German as both 
perfunctory and humane, dutiful, 
although never slavish. But Carossa, I 


was later to learn, never did speak out 
aguinst the impending holocaust.... 


ilow is it possible that 1 could have been 
so deceived? In the first great war of 
this century, Dr Carossa served with the 
German infantry forces in France and 
Koumania. By training a specialist in 
pulmonary medicine, but by avocation 
a poet, his behaviour was not especially 
freakish among German_ professional 
men, even among provincials like him- 
self; the diary he published in 1928 
strives to be a work of literature. It 
records his thoughts and dreams about 
his family in Bavaria and the ordeals of 
himself and his men in the harsh snowy 
mountains of Transylvania where well 
over a million brave men were sense- 
lessly murdered by each other until, as 
Carossa tells us, the melting snows from 
the blood-drenched slopes were so 
“mingled with incipient corruption” 
that the living had to suffer - along with 
the privations of thirst - a “horrible 
loathing of drinking.” 

But Carossa takes no delight in the 
details of the gory slaughter. He is a 
journalist, but I think not a sensationa- 
list. Ne respects the living and heals the 
wounded of either side; he is chagrined 
by the dead and dying. Passing through 
the ruined towns of the Roumanian 
countryside, he and his comrades 
struggle {o console the civilian popula- 
tions who wander about stunned and 
wearied by the blast of shellfire. 


To all concerned this is clearly a sense- 
less war which has dragged on now for 
three years. Nobody among the German 
troops can work up much ideology about 
this particular aspect of the slaughter. 
Carossa shares with us his erotic night- 
mares and his fears of dying. Being 
under fire, his senses come curiously 
alive; he sees and hears with great vivid- 
ness. 

The sound of machinegunfire “ pops like 
a gas-bubble in a marsh.” Through his 
dressing-station window he stares out at 
the desolate snow covered valley around 
Kishavas “in which the scattered settle- 
ments look like caterpillars on a cabbage 
blade.” Strolling through an abandoned 
battlefield, he observes: 


“Tenormous trunks half-rotten, some 
bent hke melting candles, lie piled in 
confusion glowing with all the reds 
and browns of decay, and mosses, 
lichens, and fungi are struggling into 
the light everywhere. All those shapes 
which Nature slowly creates and deve- 
lops on higher planes and in nobler 
and more permanent fyrins, to become 
at last creatures with eyes and wings, 
have heen designed here through 
dreaming aeons in the most perishable 
stuff, and dissolve in unstable ardour 
almost as soon as born. The ground is 
covered with fungi hke partridyes’ 
wings; there are others resembling 
black-mussel-shels with amethystine 
tendrils; whole tracks are bedecked 
with violet trumpets; white arms rise 
out of frilled ruffles, and tiny mis- 
shapen hands of light green with clear 
red spots instead of finger tips are 
thrust out of decaying bark.” 
Then: 

“ Suddenly we came upon a dead man, 
and as if the sight had unsealed our 
eyes we became aware that the forest 
was full of corpses. All round the 
height of Teepedii they are lying in 


tumbled rows, mostly Roumanians. :*" 
They wear caps with a double pea 
which only need a little yellow butto}} 
in front to be like old German f00%, 
caps. They are all in new uniforms ana 
have shoes cut out of a single piece & 
leather and laced to the foot bY 
strong green thong drawn through 
holes. One can see by their equipment 
that their commanders reckoned of 
quick and certain victory....” 


A classic document 
If the Diary is a classic document ,° 
First World War literature, comparall® 
to Graves’ Goodbye To AU That, but witt 
a much stronger pacifist. bias, it is 0 
alone for these reasons that it is dese 
ing of re-publication. It is also one *. 
the few documents we have of a way { 
life that was destroyed by the two grem 
wars and the subsequent political evem™ 
in Central Europe - the stark, simple? 
savageries of the Roumanian peasant©s: 
But, more significant, in an uncanny way 
it is of extraordinary sensitivity if on 
wishes to understand who were thé 
people who stood silently by while G& 
many destroyed itself, its Jews, and ve? 
nearly all of Kurope. One cannot hoe 
but recall the greeting which Caros® 
records German troops receiving up? 
entering Roumanian soil: 
“ A very old man was standing in from 
of his little house, swinging his 0 
and crying incessantly in a welly 
monotone: ‘God help the Germal®’ 
od help the Germans!"”’ 


In the town of Székely-Udvarhely, 
tells us: he 


“Several buildings were razed to vot 
ground, and the air still reeked 
burning. But over the hills wet) 
scattered, at short intervals, shinl®e 
sewing machines of good Germs 
manufacture, some in the mud of be, 
road and some on the plough 
fields.” PM 
Here is Carossa’s description of the batt 
for Runcul Mare: 
“The mountain we climbed was 
mountain of blindness and death. f ile 
the eastern slope, where the bat 
was not yet decided, wild cries ™ P 
through the rattle of musketry; and. a 
here, in the position we had capture’ 
the enemy was wreaking their, VO, 
geance on the conquerers. Tine ed 
swarm of hornets the shells dashes, 
against the rocks, tearing the #¢ 
from the limbs of the living and ied 
dead. Sometimes German woul 
called to us, sometimes Roumall®, 
who were now being mutilated £07 
second time by the fire of their © 
rades. Some of them sutferet od 
silence; others twisted like WOUTe se 
snakes. Through the zone of death oe 
saw German lightly wounded desc® ig 
ing the mountain, a few white aye 
shaken, but others walking jauPgn 
dressed up as if for a fancy dress ntl 
in the gay-coloured belts, jacket: "os 
military decorations of their ener me 
One had brought back a gramon is: 
with him from the Roumanian Hye 
now an idea suddenly struck hil oa. 
placed it on a stone and set it Bo qd 
the page in Figaro began to sint ops 
like the voice of a mad soul Moz 
music rose in a world of ruin.->- 
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ear that L am speaking for Carussa, as 
moore ex post facto, It probably would 
199 have occured to him tn the late 
“Us, When he transcribed events of the 
far 1916 in France and Transylvania, 
whit, he was speaking to the dilemma 
ae was then taking shape about jis 
Dat countrymen. It is for this reason 
mor T believe we ean Tearn se much 
_ fe from what he had to say. 


es wrote in an age when it was not 
Arm a dirty word to serve in the German 
shiny War was an affront to the human 
noble but, since this was a war which 
in PUY wanted, he did not have to feel 
act he least bit defensive about his 
Alwyties on the Roumanian front, 
Ofer there were the rumours of peace 
Clem nes - from the Kaiser, Wilson, 
Sigg CNCeAU - it did not matter which 
4 iy de the offer; the Roumanian 
this” was a gratuitous slaughter. In 
Wars unreported action of the Balkan 
ttre’ the Austrian crown prince came to 
Cary about and was mocked by all, 
enn Ssa’s) commanding officer — was 
‘or Npy with sciatica; and a defeatist 
ty eoral in the ranks was cheered by his 
ny rades in arms. 

¢ Germans could find no cause to 
Ce in their costly victorics. They 
es fen uggressed against by a feudal, 
he Otic, opportunistic kingdom, a fief of 
tna “USsian tsar which, although tiny 
thy LOverty-stricken by the standards of 
latvest at Powers, maintained the sixth 
i st Standing army in all of Europe. 
Tadog © credit of Carossa and his com- 
with ae the German Army, they acted - 

nan’, Usual exceptions - like first-rate 
ain” beings, and they were erected - 
lihep With the usual exceptions - as 

ators hy the general populace. 


Observant and amoral 


yn What was the meaning of this com- 
Recunqn teal? Was it simply - as Carossa 
8 


Vir a question as to why he is 
be IS, but goes on serving, as well as 
When the defealist incident 


qu iprtitien at ihemselves yet feeling 
thar that they hada Justification but 
wat would vanish inte thin air if 
Meng to words, and silently perhaps, 
Inanccting the attitude of their com- 
it Sene® no doubt in my mind that. the 
nit Na Of men like Dy Hans Carossa in 
{On | Man Army saved it, for a while, 
“y dia OWn institutional craelties, But 
ri the experience of being under 
) Jt fire, the threat of dying for no 
Ino an inhospitable waste- 
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emia” Increasing devree of pseudo- 
detachment Curossa records 
“ba cUaS certain forest herbs, if 
fetent “Chass the flesh, relleve the ever- 
Tite) iteh of body Hee; there is “an 
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anguish which a oman conscious of 
approaching death desires to be rid of at 
any price, because it holds him fast to 
life in burning pain, and hinders a free 
and clean parting... .” 

Sometimes Carossa’s sensitive observa- 
tions - although always honest - seein 
almost too pat: as a medical man he 
wonders why he should be sickened by 
“the viscid bestial stench of blood” 
which he knows to be “the sap of life.” 
He watches the snow flakes settling in 
the deep sockets of the dead inens’ eyes, 
the naked beating heart of a nian blown 
apart at the chest by a fragment of 
shell; he even observes his own humilia- 
lion when - examining some naked 
troops - a woman rushes into the room. 


It was inevitable that his experiences 
should have scemed somewhat pictures- 
que, illusory even to himself, They were 
all a part of the same mad_ spectacle. 
Any stubborn attempt to make distinc- 
tions resulted in a blur. So Carossa, the 
good German, found his escape In a 
world of fantasy; he attempted to recon 
struct fragments of a lengthy poem by a 
fallen comrade; he remembered — his 
family in Passau. He dreamt of mount- 
ing his horse and found himself on top 
of a naked woman. He noted the yarious 
antagonisms within the armies of the 
Entente between Bosnians and Serbs, 
Poles and Hungarians, Austrians and 
Germans, but drew no political lessons 
from what he saw, He philosophised in- 
eptly about the religious significance of 
events, but his eye remained that of the 
man of science, observant and amoral. 


Billeted at one point among a family of 

well-to-do Roumanian peasants he set 

down the following experience: 
“A few weeks ago there was a large 
litter of kittens in the house; they 
have become a nuisance now, for there 
is no milk for them. A fifteen-year-old 
lad who is on service here seems to 
have got instructions to destroy the 
superfluous ones. While I was writing 
in my room 1 saw him carrying them 
across the yard, and hefore } could 
guess his intention, dashing them with 
incredible speed against the wall of a 
shed, where they remained lying; then 
whistling and swinging his arms as 
usual he returned to the kitchen where 
the feod was just being set ont, sat 
down with the others, and hegan to 
eat heartily. But one kitten quite un- 
hke the others, a bhluish-prey kitten 
with a while head, breast and legs, 
and a little silvery fringe on the back 
of its neck, was only stunned and 
began fo recover little by little. Tt 
attempted a few unsteady steps, sat 
down, washed itself for a while behind 
the ears, as if that would help it to 
come fo ifs senses: then crept across 
the yard into the house, Now | 
noticed for the first time that it was 
hiceding from the chin; otherwise 1 
seemed unhurt. Somewhat hesitantly 
iWowent in through the kitchen doar 
and looked around. When it saw the 
people eating on the table it tried to 
yuinp op to the beneh, and after a few 
atterapis sieceeded then it sat still 
for a while. At last it rubbed itself 
eajolingly upainst the elbow of ifs 
murderer, wha was comfortably eating. 
From my concealed position I bad a 
good view af him, and 7 lost nothing 
that followed. When he became aware 
of the kitten he stil went on eating 
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for a little; them all at once he seemed 
io be straggling: with nausea, guiped 
once or twice and pushed away his 
spoon, As soon as the others were 
zone he touched the kiften cautiously, 
us if he were afraid of it or doubted 
its physical presence. Finally he lifted 
it on to the table with extreme care, 
us if it were ot porcelain, and 
cruinbled up for it what was left of 
his bread and meat. Ho ate a little 
and that made him visibly happy. 
When the woman came in he began to 
talk to her urgently; | caught several 
times the word * Malehka, and wheo 
he said it he would always point to- 
wards the kitten. The woman gazed 
al it in silence and went away again. 
Then the lad went out info the yard 
lo lis work, He took up the dead 
kitfens with the same care he had 
shown to the living, and carried them 
away. It seems to me that something 
in lus nature has changed; his face ts 
more alert, his step flrmer; and I have 
not heard him whistling sinee.  ‘To- 
morrow the Austrian Crown Prince is 
comin to review the traaps at Lein- 
heny. | reported mysclf as mdisposed.” 
To draw attention to such a scene is not 
te make the all-too obvious one-to-one 
relationship between the murder af Giese 
unwanted kiltens and the victimisation 
of Germany’s unwanted Jews. Imagine, 
rather, the American and foreign journa- 
lists who are, perhaps, even now taking 
photographs of Vietnamese troops tortur- 
ing their prisoners. It was no accident 
that German newsreel photographers 
were assigned to the death camps and 
the razing of the Warsaw ghelto. But, in 
truth, none of these acts was identical; 
each merely exhibits a ditferent aspect 
of the human propensity for cruelty, 
Jews are not like kiltens. 


All of us may have done such 4 thing 
toa dumb animal at one time or another. 
But that, we can he assured, is not the 
same as an act of ravial murder, even 
though - as we say this - we inay likewise 
shrink from remembering what we 
actually did. But what is so significant. 
abont Carossa’s Diary, with its numeraus 
examples of such crucity, is thal he does 
net shrink from recording what_ is 
happening in excessive detail One 
might have expected him to ery out, bul 
no, from his “concealed position he 
merely observed, Indeed, in this partict 
lar instance he observed and recorded 
so much thaf it becania impossible for 
him to intervene until it was too late. 


The Final Solution 


It has been said that the Final Solutien 
could not have heen suceessful without 
the explicit aid and assistance of eivilian 
populatians throughout all af Europe. 
Da you Tind it strange that a civilised 
man. a doctor, shoujd have been cantent 
fo observe sanguinely such a aeene of 
aimless depravity? Think back aver your 
own lives as T must think af mine. 

But, you may repeat, Jews are nat 
killens. Thes wero virtially se in the 
context of Nazi Germany, deprived first 
of their political and economic richis, 
then of their soutat equality, their 
hiunanity; oaniy then were their lives 
annfied out with Zykion Ho But at each 
step along the wry the destruetive 
mechanism weet se unchallenged that it 
was possible even for a hamane gentile 


cruelty, $0 - ant 
sily - were the policies uf (he Nazi state. 
They 
craven in WTungarians and Rourmanians, 


LAOS = 


rg ne a een trs 


such as Carossa to see what was happen: 
ing yet not know, to 


record but not 


Perceive, 


Ernest. dJuenger wrote hazy anti-Nazi 


allegories; Carossa had an eye an titera- 
ture, How was it possibie fa believe in 


the act of making fHlerature in the niidst 


of such a Geheana? 


the instifutionalisation af 
with an even greater inten- 


lf war is 


encouraged all that was most 
Austrians and even dews. Bit i was the 
first Great War which prepared Germany 
for such a destiny. As Carossa observes 
unwittingly, after examining a young 
child dying of tuberculosis: 
“} believe that in the fature many 
medical Men will have quite a different 
attitude to their palients. Perhaps 
one has to submit to a certain rigid 
kind af discipline to fit oneself for 
the understanding and healing of 
other people's deepest perplexities, 
and perhaps fon one should refuse 
many cases for the sake of... curing 
a few.” 
Dr Vans Carossa’s war in ihe Bafkans 
was the last of the old-style wars and an 
intimation of wars ty come « the wars 
against civilians, It ts significant that 
his thoughts about the futility of medi- 
tine echo with this possibility. Far many 
medical Men in Germany did take on 
“quite a diferent attitude ta their 
patients.” Was Carossa pleadmg for 
some form uf psychoanalytic medicine, 
ar a survival of the fittest? 
Vis text remains misty. His moments of 
candour are never quite rounded off. 
The distances between the author and 
his subject, war, are rarely bridged 
except through d@scriptive pagsages, In 
the last pages of the Diary, trapped 
under Russian crossdire on the side ef a 
mountain, Carossa reads from the poem 
of his fallen comrade ta the men who 
are serving with him: 
“Mouldering are the dead an the 
mountain of Kishavas, rusted our 
swords and forgotten aur laurels, but 
ance again in the joy of innacenre 
men sit down to (he bread and vine 
which were bitter ta us. Wild ancest- 
ral lusts have fertilised the crambung 
maild, (ie soulas free for undrcamed- 
at flights. From the bloud that was 
spilt rise fearless youths, and ald pre 
copis are turned inte sung.” 
After such oa deluse of proto-fasclst 
kitsch, Carossa’s final comments are In- 
congiuous but instructive, a recapitula- 
tion of events, a hint of what may yet 
conte about: 
“They listened te all nf it in atlence. 
Ai length Raab said that lie had pr 
erly understuad very Jute af ft, bul 
ww liked it; it made hii feel in biph 
spirits. The others looked dawn at the 
buraing buildings and said nothing. 
Unfortunately another surprise was 
sprang an us. Liltle Litich suddenly 
fof np and started off reeling towards 
the sincmill Sameore cried, ‘Halls’ 
amather tan after hing, but te stumbled 
on. perhaps in fever... and suddenly, 
feebly tottering, collapsed an the 
ground. We hranght him bark but he 
was dead. A small splinter af jrun was 
nicking in his ieft temple,” 
Richard Elinan ds a frectance Anerioan 
writer, He is a regatar contributor 
Peace News. 
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Albert Hunt writes 


An open letter to David Fiolbrook 


Pve read your latest letter to Peace News 
(April 23) with a good deal of sympathy. 
As always, much of what you say is both 
true and important. The intellectual pre- 
tensions of the Sunday Times/New 
Statesman crowd need to be questioned 
all the time and as loudly as possible. 
And ['d agree with you that much of the 
critical response to your recent work has 
been inadequate and = spiteful, a facet 
which also applies to Discrimination and 
Popular Culture and to The Popular 
Arts. (The British Film Institute’s book 
Film Teaching has fared even worse, 
being largely ignored.) 


What is most noticeable about the 
hostilily to these books is the shallow- 
ness of the attack. | happen to think that 
Discrimination and Popular Culture is a 
fairly thin and repetitive book, and Vin 
certainly inost dissatisfied with my own 
eontribution, which, like the rest of the 
book, was written nearly three years peo. 
Yet of all the reviews I've read, only one 
(by Raymond Durgnat in Film) has 
forced me to look again at my own ideas, 
Most reviewers have been content to 
Jabel the book bad-tempered and puritan, 
One or two have noticed a difference in 
tone between my chapter and yours; but 
nobody to my knowledge has noticed that 
this difference springs from 3 consider- 
able divergence of attitudes. 


In this situation, [ don’t find it surpris- 
ing that you're tempted to see any criti- 
cal questioning of your work as just one 
more example ol following the trends. 
All the same, I feel that for a person 
who feels so much concern about discri- 
mination you show a certain lack of it 
yourself in your attack on Peace News 
reviewers. { can’t believe that anybody 
who read objectively Anthony Adams’ 
serious and careful criticisn. of The 
Quest Jor Love (March 12) could accuse 
him of imitating the “bright nonenti- 
ties.” Anthony Adams is clearly a person 
who has considerable admiration for 
your work. If he felt there was something 
wrong with The Quest for Love, it’s just 
possible that there is. 


To my mind, Adam's review picked out 
precisely the element which ts increas- 
ingly flawing your work. I mean your un- 
questioning faith in a particular brand 
of psycho-analysis. Its effects can be seen 
in your chapter in the Pelican. After an 
opening which is so good, and which 
has all Orwell’s stubborn determination 
to weigh the facts as honestly as pos- 
sible, and after a penetraling analysis of 
the magazines themselves, in which you 
use the tool of literary analysis to back 
up every point you make, we suddenly 
come to this: 


“In order to grow through his long 


Eastern Kentucky 


through the economic and political forces 
which are responsible for the plight the 
area finds itself in. 


“Tt js rather ridiculous," he asserted, 
“to expect coal companies and other 
centres of power which have created 
this situation to now reverse themselves 
and bring about any true reform - and 
yet these are the people the government 
is drafting the programmes through.” 


Gish referred to Letcher County’s 
Keonomic Opportunity Committee, an 
organisation formed to sponsor a local 
rejuvenation programme. “The OKO 
went out of its way to get politicians on 
our county committee,” he complained, 


One of the officers on the Letcher County 
commiltee is Harry Caudill, Whitesburg 
attorney and author of the widely- 
recognised book on Kentucky mountain 
overly, Night Comes to the Cumber- 
ands. Caudill has criticised the com- 
mittee, made up of 19 employed persons 
and one unemployed, a8 not being 
representative of those if purports to 
help. Me urged that about 10 unemploy- 
ed members be added, His suygestion 
went unheeded, 
Caudill voices other criticisms directed 
at the federal programine as a whole. 
In a conversation [ had with him = at 
Whiteshurg, the attorney, who served 
three terms in the Kentucky state legis- 
lature, asserted’ that “the community 
action programmes are being taken over 
by political machines and will serve to 
funnel] money to the machines.” The 
programme as now constituted, he 
declared, “strengthens the influence of 
the most pernicious politicians in the 
country - these little courthouse gangs 
which created the problem by failing to 
do their dnty.”) He said he did not 
“belteve anybody in Washington will 
make an effort to vet down to the peaple 
- like the WPA (a Roosevelt programme) 
did, That went to the stricken, hungry 
people, and the federal men came in to 
administer it. We'd have to do the same 
thing here,” 


In January, while the Appalachian Com- 
mittee for Full Employment was waiting 
for formal aceeptance or rejection of its 
action proposal by the OEO, the Perry 
County Fiscal Court, which governs the 
county, announced it had submitted its 
own proposal ta the Economie Oppor- 
tunity office. A spokesman for the court 
told me that the Washington administra- 
tors had instructed the proposals’ drafts- 
men on how to structure their application 
to meet the anti-poverty bill’s specifica- 
tions, 

Hamish Sinclair, a field worker of the 
Committes for Miners assisting the 
Appalachian Committee, said _ this 
development indicated that the national 
Nemocratle Party wants the state and 


continued from page 5 


local parties - the Perry County govern- 
ment is Democratic - to sponsor pro- 
grammes ‘so the Democratic Party can 


> 


get the name of ‘ poverty warriors’. 
“This is a particularly bitter pill for 
the people here to take,” Sinclair added. 
“The local politicians, far from leading 
the fight against poverty, fought anyone 
wanting to reveal the situation here.” 
Such are the criticisms being expressed 
against the federal government’s long: 
range programmes to alleviate the pover- 
ty in Eastern Kentucky. Another inade- 
quate programme, however - one attempt- 
ing to deal with the economic depression 
on short-range terms - also is under fire. 
Called the “ jobless fathers programme,” 
it was a scheme taken from the late 
President Kennedy’s emergency Ken- 
tucky relief plans. Under the programme 
unemployed fathers are put to work 
repairing dirt roads, cutting brush, doing 
odd jobs around the area’s small school- 
houses, ete. 


When set up Jast year, the measure was 
put forth as a “work experience” and 
job-retraming effort. Most of the men 
who signed up, however, were put on 
road and other werk crews and have 
received no retraining to date. [ssen- 
tially, the programme has done nothing 
more than enable fathers to keep their 
families from starving. Men on the 
projects earn considerably less than the 
wage needed to maintain a decent stan- 
dard of living. 


In fastern Kentucky, more than any 
other place in the country, creative 
approaches to social and economic 
problems are needed. They should be 
approaches devoid of the stigma of wel- 
fare and the self-defeating tradition of 
paternalism. But the federal government 
seems content to work through the same 
old channels, and, for those to whom 
new approaches would mean so much, 
the picture gets, not brighter, but 
bleaker. 

On Camphell’s Creek, Bill Bailey, a 54- 
year-old father of 14 who spent 33 years 
n the mines and is crippled with sili- 
cosis and arthritis (but, typically, can- 
not obtain the compensstion due him) 
put it his own way: “TJ think the 
government is going to give us the run- 
around.” 

Bailey, who, despite his infirmity, 
trudged through nearby hollows to get 
160 signatures in support of the 
Appalachian Committee for Full Employ- 
ment’s conimunity action proposal, de- 
clared: “If they turn the money over 
to that bunch (the county politicians) 
in Hazard, | know the poor people will 
lose out. They're trying to get this 
money. They got everything else.” 


Bill Wingell is correspondent for a 
York, Pennsylvania, newspaper. 


childhood to full adulr consciousness 
the human belmg is very dependent 
psychically on his parents. Because 
these parents are imperfect, being 
human, in order to tolerate their im- 
perfections the child tends to seek to 
avoid distressing pain and fear, by 
inventing an ideal image, which, as it 
were, he ‘throws over’ the real and 
imperfect parents. In the subsequent 
conflict hketween appearance and 
reality, between the real and the ideal, 
He the roots of all our psychic weak- 
nesses: but the roots of all art, too.” 


What matters about this is not the 
rightness or otherwise of the psycholo- 
gical explanation, so much as the simple- 
minded assertiveness of your attitude. 
There may be some truth in your account 
of growing up. But to use this account to 
explain in such final terms just why 
people read Mirabelle and where art has 
come from is to show an astonishing dis- 
regard for all the other complexities in- 
volved in growth and change, Your tone 
implies that everything - love, art, poli- 
tics - can be explained away in a crude 
psychological formula. I’m sure you don't 
really mean this - but surely you must 
agree that there’s a certain finality in 
that phrase about “the roots of all art.” 
Where the analysis of the magazines was 
particular and precise, these sentences 
are vague and general, and at times 
almost meaningless. 


This tendency towards generalisation (a 
couple of pages later you're writing about 
“the typical life of the dweller in mega- 
lopolis”) springs directly out of your 
certainty, that you’ve discovered the 
Truth, For if you know the Truth, you 
don't really need to pay much attention 
to stubborn, contradictory facts. And so 
you can condemn films without seeing 
them (and I’m not thinking of Bardot/ 
Bond, but of your attack on Visconti’s 
Rocco and His Brothers); can vituperate 
against plays on the strength of not 
liking their titles; can ignore other 
people’s arguments (last time you 
attacked me you put into my mouth three 
statements I never made); and can take 
refuge from your critics in the know- 
Jedge that they're suffering from a 
psychic disease. 


I can’t help feeling that you have, to 
borrow Lionel Trilling’s phrase, been 
violated by an idea. To fit in with this 
idea, life is redueed to a simplified 
pattern. And anybody who questions this 
pattern is told not to give in to the trend- 
setters and to show some ‘real Bolshie 
stamina.” 

This last phrase is, itself, revealing, with 
its suggestion of an officer giving a pep 
talk to the lads. For if one asks what 
you're asking us to be Bolshie about, one 
comes up with some pretty interesting 


Adam Roberts 


HANOI MOSCOW AND PEKING 


Communism in North Vietnam, by P. J. 
Honey. (Allen and Unwin, Ampersand 
hook, 7s 6d.) 


Originally published in the USA in late 
1963, this valuable account of the North 
Vietnamese Communist regime's attempt 
to steer a middle course in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute is now inevitably some- 
what dated. Since it was written, the 
test-ban treaty (which North Vietnam 
did not sign), the Chinese explosion of 
an atomic device, the change of leader- 
ship in Russia, and the US bombing of 
North Vietnam have all affected Hanoi’s 
ideological outlook and the debate with- 
in the North Vietnamese Communist 
Party. 


Hloney’s account of the power structure 
in North Vietnam, and the way in which 
it is controlled by the Communist Party, 
will be good medicine for those inclined 
to take North Vietnamese official state- 
ments at their face value; his description 
of the attempts made by North Vietnam 
to remain on friendly terms with Russia 
and China - essential both for the 
country’s economy and for the Com- 
munist Party’s unity - is highly informa- 
tive and provides an invaluable primer 


answers. Thus: “On these pursuits We 
modern office or factory worker oftel- 
spends a disproportionate amount ® 
money.” But who decides it’s dispropor | 
tionate? Disproportionate to what? AM 
what would a proportionate amount bet 
“Young people will fly to Greece on # 
packet-image holiday rather than} 
furniture.” But why on earth not? We 
says that buying furniture matters mole 
than going to Greece? 


I hope you won't think I'm trying 
score an easy point if I say that t 

values un which you base your judgment 
turn out closely to resemble those ot * 
respectable member of the Victor 

middle classes. Your tone reminds " 
irresistibly of the remarks my mothel™ 
relatives (lower middle class) used ™ 
make about my father’s (working class), 
why don’t they save their money? 10%! 
at the amount they spend in Blackpoel | More tha, 
Why do they buy things on hire pur 
chase? What about the girls, with tne? 
make-up and short skirts? H 
There is, no doubt, much to admire’ 
Victorian moral earnestness, All be 
same, I can’t help wondering how theit 
mora} attitudes led them via the Som 
to Dresden and Hiroshima. Perhaps t&] Phe 


The USA ; 
Craft, of w 
\ letnan 
 airfely 
len Hoa, 


wees md 


got there in spite of their valucs. BY) Thingorg) 
it’s also possible that this moral ase@ | Which oa), 
tiveness has some connection with Y)) Yentiona) 


lence: aS a nation we never felt m@ 
moral than when we were exterminating 
the population of Germany. And I cal 
help noticing that the most consisity 
note in your writing is one of fear « fer 
for young people and fear for YOUrres 
Is this, in fact, very different from UY 


TAM can 
' Lactic 
tabre (87¢ 
f bombs F 


politicians’ fear of what will happe® yhe low-h 

they give up their bombs? bow wh 
: n 

I may be doing you an injustice, but t ne 


{ 

seems to me that behind your writ (wit ge top’ 
there’s always an attitude of at be quip whi 
paternalism and at worst authoritarl@l) ho. sped) 
ism. Such an attitude, linked with ine 
assumption that you have discovered ex | the 
truth about human behaviaur, I find fat] Mt j Machi 
tremely dangerous, particularly when ! 
values that you would like to impose fae j 
out to be those of the conformist mit 

class. 


i 
Like you, I'd like to see culture take 
out of the hands of commercial interene 
But [ don’t think P'd trust you with jy: 
power to do it. Pd rather trust to ike 
growing maturity of young people ‘of E 
the girl in one of my classes, who, 
an analysis of a Bond novel, said t0 
“Why are you so worried? We all T, 
James Bond, but we know it's nonserg | “Ather j, 
That's why we like it.’ And she tol igh 


not to waste their time on such rub tout i 
any more. Yon Short 
Albert Hunt is the Peace News thea) 0, mi 
critic lig lAybe 
d 4 —“) 1, Drone 
ny Y gr 
teij, at me 
yy Shttl 
(i This 
ly Peetall 
toch? abr 
rit} 4 Platt 
i ‘OD Ta 
to anyone trying to understand Niu hoe al 
Vietnam’s internal and internal ee Me YS * 
policies today. Honey provides evi {3 Nuch or 
to substantiate the view that tMeMing! log 70° | 
a strong element of anti-Chinese Pip, Kinet i 
among the North Vietnamese leadem ag }oar nee 
and he suggests that this feeling, bey or yy oe 
intensified by the bloody failure ine Heng ese 
Chinese-type land reform progr han our 
carried out in 1954-56, yall Wish yon 
Where the book departs from its Pind u 
theme it is much less scholarly igint 
objective. A brief account of the Oriol 
of the guerrilla struggle in South game Stay 
nam in Chapter 1 gives no hint that ave si 
of the Viet Cong insurgents MAY sie | 
had genuine grievances against the nen | 
regime, and many of the judi. 49) Are 
about the military struggle Wel he) 
doubtful in 1963 as they are today. oft | 
idea that the United States is “th an | y 
element capable of resisting Comms! 
expansion ” needs to be argued, 10 Eu! ‘Onte; 
mildly; much of the evidence fram acti iby 
Vietnam suggests that US military gilt Neac 
may even help Communist e*P®™ sn Pig. 
and the altempts by Cambouie vet tr a8a , 
Burma to resist Communism witht " 8 Ure 
help at least deserve examina, Gal 
This book badly needs an index. , “ed 
me 


South-east Asia: Viet 


pursuils iY US raids on 
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arnou of hs 
“isnars North Vietnam 


German news magazine “ Der 
1” recently published the follow- 
a ay buy! ‘8 article based on information from 
r than Many sources vollecte abate? 
h not? We ili rees colleeted by the magazine’s 


: iiitary correspondent. It is translated 
iatlers nor? ty Andrew Tekclee. i : 


he Us : Sine 5 
0 | ¢ A are employing about 1,500 air- 
“4 try he met of which about 700 are helicopters, 
2 judgmeni | “letnam. The machines are based at 
; ihosa ell Bio tields of Son Nhut, Da Nang and 
e Vietorta# | Seg \ Hoa, on the aireraft carriers “ Coral 
reminds MEI" Waren » Hancock,” _“ Ranger" and 
ny mother? | Ip he and on airfields in Thailand. 
ss) uscd (flew last week of March, US aircraft 
king cass): long 17,570 missions, against the Vict- 
cney? L008 | ha & and ayvainst targets in North Viet- 
P Heckpaall 1 i. North Vietnam has been bombed in 
5 hird put Bhospnieae thirty attacks with white 
, with t Sa oO napalm, high explosive and in- 
gniiary bombs in slicks of between 250 
@ 1,000 ths, 


aeart from the Voodoo reconnaissance 
'eraf 


¢ how thell re 

5 1 and K-57 bombers, the following 

ee othel rene are in service in Vielnan: 

wn Gs pu hn all-weather fighter-bomber  F-105, 

oral asset whilerchier (top speed 1,430) mph), 
1 can carry nearly 5 tons of con- 
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VIO} Vans: 
i Pa 2p onal or atomic bombs and has six 
terminatit cannon. 
And Pant Sip ettical fighter-bomber F°-100, Super 
t consiste™| oy ie (875 mph), which can carry 34 tons 
ff fear - fer Bes and Sidewinder rockets, 
‘or yourse | 0 8 Crus: igh ‘ 

NO} Cary, Jrusader fighter (1,310 mph), 
nt frome if Thine 18 cwt of bombs. 
I happ h low-level fighter-bomber A-d, Sky- 


tam, Which has room for 3} tons of 


istice, but : pi 
Our writifl (wip Propellor-driven bomber, Skyraider 
of at bet oye Which S. Vietnam’s Air Force is 
uthoritariaf a tP Ped), which carries 5} tons of 
ed with BO] my abs. 
scovered ye the More expensive, modern and faster 
ir, I find tne it jgnachines become, the more difficult 
rly when the to hit small targets accurately, At 
impose Nite inp nd of fast week it turned out that 
mist mt bony tant targets in North Vietnam had 
a| tan; either not hit or only slightly 
ature tale) wa, W8ed; “the aiming of the Americans 
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f nee | 
said 10 My! Arg 
We all real Woy YOu saving hard for the holidays? 
Pg nonsen® Weathe lolidays can be lovely if the 
Mt Very “a is nice, but consider - they are 
yy PUDDIEY | thy, 224 for you. You are apt to rush 

much Ui t 

tog 8 Tying to see far too much in far 
You rt a time. This must be bad for 


é 
Tews teat Or ny 
lig f4Ybe you don’t rush about at all but 
Se. Hg yhrone on a beach all day getting 
inly 2, Rrilled, to stagger to your feet 
Yeti Nical-times, then to seek out some 
ty ful restaurant and gorge yourself 
(Rane his must be terribly bad for you. 
G to Bo Clally if you have heen so rash as 
toug ‘broad where you can’t even get 
ir] Bq, Cain English cooking.) 
stand Noth hojhle 
nternave ce tinal 
les eviO® is) Mug, OF drink too much or swim toa 
rat ther ng toy + 
nese fe) io} Sho in long-distanee coaches. They 
) leaders Yeah 
feeling, {he 


Jlure one Ang Se dangerous, harmful pursuits. 
progr stan ur money to Peace News Instead, 
hy, YOu. Having a wonderful time. 

ym its n nd you were here, 
rene ori | WENDY BUTLIN 
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orous and with several thousand ' 


York Nerald-Tribune put it. 

For example, the North Vietnamese 
radar station at Vinh Linh, which had 
been reported destroyed after several 
atlacks, was hombed again last Monday. 
The strategically important railway and 
road bridge at Thanh Hoa, 100° kilo- 
metres south of Hanoi, was also declared 
to be completely destroyed. Last Sunday 
sixty bombers carried out another attack 
on the bridge. On this occasion the 
Americans lost their first aerial fight 
with North Vietnamese aireraft.... ‘This 
worried military and civilian leaders in 
Washington, already disturbed by losses 
through anti-aircraft) fire which has 
accounted tor 25 US bombers since the 
beginning of February. Nevertheless, the 
Americans intend to continue their 
attacks. An Air Force Major said, “ It is 
better to completely destroy the dung- 
heap rather than kill the ilies one by 
one.” 


Peace mission 


A fact-finding goodwill peace mission of 
students and youth from Canada and the 
United States to Vietnam is bein 
organised by the Student Union for 
Peace Action (formerly the Combined 
Universities Campaign for Nuelear Dis- 
armament). Peace Press, information ser- 
vice of the International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace, announces 
that if will take place from the last week 
in August to the last week in September 
this year. 
The purposes of the mission will be: 

To break down barriers of communi- 

cation between the people of Canada, 

the United States and Vietnam. 


To show Vietnamese students and 
leaders that there is significant dis- 
approval within the US of present 
government policies. 
To study Vietnamese reactions to pos- 
sible solutions to the problems under- 
lying the war. (Delegates would 
discuss with the Vietnamese some of 
the following subjects: acceptable 
forms of economie aid, development of 
an area of disengagement in south- 
east Asia, development of a non- 
aligned confederation of states in that 
area, forms of economic co-operation 
for the development of south-east 
Asia, and au people-to-people atd pro- 
gramme for the reconstruction of war- 
torn areas of Vietnam with the assist- 
ance of some well-established service 
organisations.) 

Other responsibilities of the delegates 

would be: 


To bring back accounts and accurate 
information to North America from a 
student perspective. 
To establish direct contact with inde- 
pendent dissenting forces in Sauth 
Vietnam. 
To ereate a general awareness in North 
America of the differing positions 
within Vietnam and show their soli- 
darity with those elements in Viet- 
nam working for peace and self-deter- 
mination of the Vietnainese people. 
To make the Vietnamese situation 
more real to people in North America. 
To involve youny people outside Viet- 
num in direet aid and reconstruction 
service programmes in that country. 
The students plan to interview goyern- 
ment leaders in Saigon, Vietnamese 
students, Buddhists and, if possible, 
National Liberation Front leaders. Dele- 
gates will be selected on the basis of 
Knowledge of French, journalistic ex- 
perience, training in the social sciences, 
knowledge of the Vietnamese situation, 
previous work in this area, and a Jong- 
term commitment to the mission once it 
has returned to North America. 
A training pregramme, to be held in 
North America prior to the mission, will 
include extensive reading, meetings with 
reporters who have covered Vietnam. 
and a week-long training session with 
south-east Asian specialists. 
Two organisations in Narth America 
have approved the mission and will be 
articipating: these are the Stident 
nion for Peace Action and the Students 
for a Democratic Society. 
Further information about the project 
may be obtalned fram Liera Proetar or 
Dimlir] Roussopoulos at 3510 rue Ste 
Famille, Montreal 18, Queheer, Canada, 


‘100’ conference 


Peter Cadogan reports: An exploratory 
conference on Vietnam (Peace News, 
April 23), ealled by the International sub- 
committee of the Committee of 100, took 
place on May 1; it reeetved a good deal 
of significant support on paper bid the 
actual altendance was mostly of seasoned 
Comnuttee of 100 activists. 


Benjamin rilten sent a message of 
“complete sympathy” and an undertak- 
ing to get in touch on his return from 
abroad. Myrtle Solomon, the new gencral 
secretary of the Peace Pledge Union, 
sent sugeestions for suitable Joint action, 
wo telegrams were received from 
Australia (rom the Comniuttee against 
Atomic ‘Testing and the Women’s Inter: 
national League for Peace and lreedont), 
Letters in support were received from 
the German section of the War Kesisters® 
International, from | Maurice 9 Cosyn 
(Belgium), Alfred Massler and Dave 
McReynolds (USA), and Aldo Caprtini 
and Pietro Pinna (Italy). 

Of the embassies and High Commissions 
of the 17 non-alizned states that had 
made the appeal for negotiations (April 
1) seven rephed to the invitation and the 
Ambassador of Tunisia and the Wigh 
Commissioner of Uganda in particular 
wished the conference every success - 
but only the Yugoslav) news agency 
materialised in the flesh. 

The three-hour discussion produced a 
useful plan of action for the future of 
the Vietnam campaign in Britain. It had 
five different aspects: 

1. The production of two leattets. 

2, Intensified local activity (on lines 
already under way in Hampstead, Stoke 
Newington, Cambridye, Colchester etc), 
meetings, stickers, public statements, dis- 
cussion in the press, gelting at MPs - 
based on whatever organisational forms 
local activists found most suitable. In 
discussing whether to create new Peace 
in) Vietnam Cuonnnittees or to work 
through existing organisations the feeb 
ing was thal new compnittees would be 
worth while if their purpyse was cam- 
paigning rather than — resalution- 
passing, 

3. Local activity should lead up to an 
ainbifious big event with the special 
qualities that only sueh an event can 
produce. The most likely form was con- 
sidered to be a march, ending in @ mas- 


sive Albert Hail rally, and that this 
should take place about the end of 
May. 


4. It was agreed lo put to the Interna- 
tional Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace a proposal for an International 
petition, jatended not so much for mass 
signature (about the efficaey of which 
there were canflicting opinions) hut 
for signature by a large number of those 
whose identily would worry any govern: 
ment they oppased. The ICDP was also to 
he asked to consider the proposal inade 
by Aldo Capitini and Pietro Pinna that 
a conference be called of all thase in 
SE Asia who subscribed to non-align- 
ment and non-violence, ‘This would also 
he taken up directly with Surva Seva 
Sangh (tndia). 


5. Despite the poor response of the 
Embassies and Tigh Commissions of the 
non-aligned states to the invitation to 
the conference it was stil thanght that 
this was worth pursuing - this time wth 
much longer notice, better preparation 
and invitations to the unefiicial nationals 
of these countries Hving in London. A 
further conference will therefere be 
called early in June, on a suitable week- 
day rather than aver a weekend. 


An ad hee group was empowered to act 
on the decisions af the meeting and to 
establish suitable relations with all 
other groups working to similar ends, 
A major project (ike the Albert Hall 
rally) could not be undertaken by any 
one organisation. Ad hac orpunisatian 
could pinite and transcend existing 
Hroups without causing Jess of idenbty, 


The main pollcies of the conference re- 
mained substantially as set out in pre 
vious Canimiltee documents - an immed: 
jate cease-fire, recall of the Geneya 
Conference (ar its equivalent), rejection 
of the violence of both sides, emphatic 
notalignment, US political recognition 
of the NLF (Viet Cong) and active assac- 
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jation with all Vietnamese and other 
people throughout the workl who cam- 
paign for this kind of stand for peace. 


There will be a meeting at 7.30 pan next 
Wednesday May 12, at the house of John 
Papworth, 22 Nevern Read, London 
S.W.5, to establish a Peace in Vietuain 
Commilltce, 


Two pamphiets 


A more flexible policy towards mainland 
China is advocated in a report prepared 
for the American Friends Service Corm- 
mitiec, published on April dU by the Yale 
University Press as A New China FPoticy, 
Some Quaker Proposals : 
“Since 1050 the United States and the 
pavermnent of mainland China have 
adopled policies which sland dike a 
great wall between the two nations, 
preventing all normal coatact.... 
Meanwhile the world moves on; every: 
where there are tremaendous changes. .. 
Even before China exploded ita first 
nuclear device in October 1904 these 
developnients nade it unsafe for the 
United States and the People’s Repub 
lic of China to follow their old policies 
towards one another,” 


Elements in a new US policy which the 
report suggests inchide initiatives to halt 
mililury threats from Taiwan, recognl 
tion of mainland China and its admission 
to the United Nations; negotiation on 
the ‘Taiwan issue, and the ending of 
American restrictions on communica: 
tion, exchange, and trade. 


No blueprint for solving the pranley: of 
Taiwan is spelled out by the Quaker 
report, but an eflort is made to uncover 
new bases for negotiations. The effect 
of a new US policy towards China is ex 
amined in the ght of its implications 
for security in east Asia. it In suggested 
that reliance on military foree alone 
weakens this security, 
A New China Palicy was prepared by a 
working party including Far Kastern 
scholars, persons with considerable back- 
ground in China, business men and pro- 
fessors, all of then members of the 
Society of Friends, Tachided in the group 
are Hugh Borton, president of Haveford 
College, Kenneth Boulding, professor of 
economics at the University of Michigan, 
Lewis Hoskins, professor of history af 
Rarlham College, und Rhoads Murphey, 
editor of The Jowrnal of Asiun Shadies, 
The publication of the report was an- 
nounced on April 28 in Washington in 
connection with a national conference on 
the United States and China sponsored 
by the A¥SC, CGeorgetown University, 
and the Sehoat of International Service 
of the American University. ~ APSO 
News Release. 

w % a 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
published a new panuiplet on April 30 
entitled Kast of Suez. Thin ts a dls 
cussion pamphlet by John Gittings, @ 
research worker in international allairs 
who is at present working on a study of 
Chinese military strategy. John Gittings 
read Oriental Studies at the Schoal of 
Oriental and Aftican Studies, at Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, at Harvard and at Coline 
hia Uniyersities. Ue ia a member of the 
CND National Council. 

Copies af the pamphlet were gent to all 
delegates fo tha SEATO Couneil which 
met in London from May 3 to 6. 


John Gittings writes: 
“To criticise SEATO is lke kicking 
a man who is not only dowa but per 
manently prostrate. 1 hag only served 


to sharpen the linea between the 
aligned and nonaligned nations of 


south-east Asia und fo provide 4 ready 
made propaganda picture af fmper 
ialist interference in the area, If aver 
an alliance deserved dissolution, it is 
SEATO." 
Mr Gittings urges a new look at Hritish 
policy tawards China, dissociation from 
IS policy on Vietnani, and regional solu- 
tions to the probloms of south-east Asia, 
including Malaysia. 
He conclules that the “Kast of Spee" 
rolivy of the government is sill usder 


review, His painphiet suggests Prinelnie 


on which the policy should ba re 


viewed, 
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River since the Japanese army tried to 
penetrale India through Burma, the 
people of Nagaland have known Ittle 
peace or security, On the eve of India’s 

Independence they pleaded for their 

ripht of self-determination lest their 

national rights and privileges be 
trampled upon by the Assam government 
in free lida. 

When a Naga delegation met Gandhi at 

Delhi on July 19, 1947, and expressed 

its misgivings about the future, Gandhi 

assured them that, if anything went 
wrong, be would come to Kohima and 

"ask them to shoot me before they shot 

one Naga.” 

No-one in India, however, has been pre- 
ured to keep Gandhi's pledge to the 
agas, and they have had to undergo 

unprecedented musery and — suffering. 
The past ten years in| Nagaland have 
been 4 painful slory of raids, ambushes, 
sniping, killing, sabotage, burning of 
villaves and innocent homes, regrouping 
of villages; years of deep physical and 
spiritual suffering for the Naga people. 

‘the Indian military has been there for 

all these years. And it has not managed 

ta give assurance of security of life and 
property to the people, win their trust 
and goodwill, or even stop the under- 
ground movements from operating with- 
in the area and smuggling in arms. The 

Naga people have been ground down 

mercilessly between the two stones of 

military repression and Naga _ retalia- 
tion. 


The peace mission 


With a view to ending this unhappy 
state of affairs, the leaders of the Baptist 
Church in Nagaland held a convention 
at Wokha in January 1964. It lasted for 
three days and was attended by about 
four thousand people from all tribes and 
parts of Nagaland. 

The convention unanimously resolved to 

avail itself of the services of a peace 

mission to restore peace and normality 
to the country. The three members of 
the mission, the Rev Michael Scott, 

Jayaprakash Narayan (Honorary Director 

of the Gandhian Institute of Studies) and 

Yimalprasad Chaliha (Chief Minister of 

Assam) began their work in April 1964. 

The peace mission decided to proceed in 

two stages; : 

1. Attempt to bring about a cease-fire 
between the Naga underground move- 
ments and the security forces of the 
government of India. 

2. Attempt to arrive at a political settle- 
ment about the future of Nagaland. 

Tt was no easy task for the mission to 
convince the Nagas about its wood faith 
and earnestness, Equally difficult was 
the Job of disarming Indian fears that 
they might be cornered into a position 
which they could not wriggle cut of. The 
heavy monsoon rains made commuinica- 
tion still more difficult. Eventually, 
however, thanks to the peace mission's 
efforts, violence and counter-violence 
came to a ¢lose in Nagaland on Septem- 
ber 6, 1064, Peace talks between the 
representatives of the government of 
India and of the underground Nagas be- 
van on September 23. Hight rounds of 
talks have taken place during the last 
seven yonths. 
After an exchange of courtesies on the 
first day of the September 23 conference, 
the talks broke dawn on the second day 
because the Naga delegation objected to 
the presence of Mr. Shilu, Chief 
Minister of the State of Nagaland, This 
stalemate was broken after a week when 
the Naga group communicated to the 
Indian government, through the peace 
mission, that they were willing tu con- 
tinue the talka and that they would not 
mind anyone being associated with the 
government teum, provided any person 
wo ussoclated was treated as part of the 
government of India delegation. 

Qn October 1, Prime Minister Shastri 

said in Parliament that the government 

would be as liberal towards the Naga 
glaims ag possible, provided their 
approach was reasonable. 

It was in the second round of talks, on 

October 12, that both the delegations 


Suresh Ram discusses the work 


of the peace mission in the dispute between 
the Nagas and the Indian government 


agreed in principle not to employ force 
or violent means for realising their goals. 
The peace mission was entrusted with 
the task of drawing up a detailed prac- 
tical plan, whereby disarmament could 
be effected on the part of the Federal 
Naya Army at the same time as the 
Indian security forces were withdrawn 
from the functions of internal peace 
preservation as distinct from defence 
against the threat of external aggres- 
sion. 


Deadlock 


At this point, a question arose as to 
whom the Nagas should surrender their 
arins. ‘The Indian government, of course, 
would have no objection to accepting 
them, But another idea has been put 
forward that they should surrender their 
arms to the peace mission, which should 
preserve them in a peace museum to be 
set up in Kohima, This museum would 
be run by a trust containing the repre- 
sentatives of the Nagas, the Indian 
government and the peace mission. In 
the course of time, it could grow into a 
centre of peace activities in the area 
and serve as a lighthouse of non-violence 
for southern and south-eastern Asia. 


But arms could be withdrawn only after 
some settlement was mutually arrived at. 
In the third round on November 14, both 
the delegations pressed their point of 
view: the government delegation stated 
that, with the departure of the British, 
the Naga territory became as much a 
part of the union as any other part of 
India, while the undergrounds affirmed 
their right of self-determination through 
a form of systematic consultation with 
the people under the supervision of an 
international body. 


A sort of deadlock followed. Many 
sections of the press were hostile to the 
peace mission and advocated a violent 
solution. On November 18, a statement 
in the name of the Rev Michael Scott 
was widely circulated, putting into his 
mouth the words that Nagas were “ fun- 
damentally different’ from and “ had no 
aflinity with Indians.” This raised a 
furore al! over the country and even the 
Prime Minister, though hoping that the 
report was incorrect, said at a public 
meeting in Lucknow that such an attitude 
would hamper the peace talks. The Rev 
Michael Scott, however, denied ever 
having made the statement and expressed 
“very much regret at the statement 
wrongly attributed to me and quoted by 
the Prime Minister.” 

But the mischief had been done and 
the subject was taken up in Parliament. 
There some of the members went to the 
extreme Jength of observing that the 
Rev Michuel Scott be asked to lieave 
India, that he and Jayaprakash Narayan 
be arrested, that the peace mission be 
withdrawn and that the question of 
Nagaland be transferred from the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry to the Home 
Ministry. 

The Prime Minister refused to be bullied, 
and counselled patience. He also turned 
down the suggestion of arresting either 
Jayaprakash or the Kev Michael Scott. 
“Why should we prevent hiin,” said Mr 
Shastri, “ from expressing his views? In 
a democracy we haye to be tolerant, 
#enerous and patient... . After all, a 
foreign government did not arrest Gand- 
hiji for a long time even though he made 
statements condemning them.” 

There were editorials in several of the 
country’s dailies demanding that the 
peace mission be disbanded and mililary 
methods adopted. AN this very much 
pained Jayaprakash. He appealed to the 
“jeaders of the public and the press to 
deal with the Naga situation net on the 
basis of what happens from day to day 
or what is said from time to time by this 
person or that, but on the basis of a 
sympathetic and comprehensive under- 
standing of the Naga problem in its 
totality." He warned that, if the issue 
was not tackled in the proper manner, 
“we will merely he moving from one 
time-serving solution to the other, leav- 
ing the root of the problem untouched.” 


On December 20, 1964, the peace mission 
came forward with its proposals as “ not 
only the fairest but the only practical 
approach in the given circumstances.” In 
the course of its recommendations, it 
said that “some appropriate meeting 
point has to be fotind where the aims 
and ideals of the Naga federal guvern- 
ment (NFG) ean be achieved, at the 
same time making it possible for the 
government of India to accept these 
within the framework of the political 
settlement to be mutually agreed upon.” 
{ts main clause was as follows: 
“The peace mission, in the pursuit 
of a settlement through peaceful 
means, to which the srovernment of 
India as well as the NIG equally sub- 
scribe, would like both the government 
of India and the NIG to consider 
seriously whether such a meeting point 
could not be reached. On the one hand, 
the NIG could, on their own volition, 
decide to be a participant in the Union 
of India and mutually settle the terms 
and conditions for that purpose, On 
the other hand, the government of 
India could consider to what extent 
the pattern and structure of the 
relationship between Nagaland and the 
government of India should be adapted 
and recast, so as to sutisfy the political 
aspirations of all sections of Naga 
opinion and to make it possible for 
the ideals of peace as expressed in the 
Naga Peace Declaration to be sub- 
stantially realised.” 


These proposals were very largely wel- 
comed throughout Nagaland. The people 
saw in them the real way to everlasting 
peace and harmonious settlement in 
Nagaland. On January 13, 1965, the 
Baptist chureh leaders of Nagaland 
issued an appeal to the people to accept 
the peace mission’s proposals. 

Two days later the Naga underground 
leaders sent their reply to the peace 
mission. Therein they reiterated the 
need of permanently restoring peace in 
Nagaland and also their ‘birthright to 
independence as a distinct race.” With 
regard to the suggestion of participation 
in the union of India by their own 
volition, they observed that they could 
not give any positive answer without 
consulting the “Federal Parliament 
Assembly.” 

The seventh round of talks was held at 
Chedema on January 21. It was an in- 
formal meeting and, as the “ Federal 
Parliament Assembly” had not con- 
sidered the peace mission’s proposals, 
the talks were postponed until February 
23, 1965. 


Hopeful negotiations 


In the beginning of February, an Indian 
parliamentary delegation, consisting of 
14 members, visited Nagaland “as a 
friendly mission to study the correct 
situation with an earnest desire to know 
the facts and how things existed there.” 
The tour Jasted for about a fortnight. 
In ifs report submitted to the povern- 
ment, the parliamentary delegation ex- 
pressed its hopefulness at the fact that 
“the chief delegate of the Nagas had 
expressed a willingness to negotiate a 
political settlement within the Indian 
Union.” 

The eighth round of talks began at 
Khensa in the Mokukchung district on 
February 24, 1965. Jayaprakash Narayan 
pointed out that neither delegation had, 
in its reply, clearly stated that the peace 
mission proposals were acceptable as a 
basis, He remarked that a demand for 
plebiscite amounted to rejecting the pro- 
posals. He made it unequivocally clear 
on behalf of the peace mission that the 
mission did not ask that voluntary par- 
ticipation in the Indian Union should be 
unconditional, but this voluntary partici- 
pation would follow agreement on the 
pattern of the future relationship be- 
tween Nagaland and the government of 
India. 

The underground Jeaders felt the need of 
calling a full session of the “ parlia- 
ment” as many of the members could 
not attend the emergency meeting held 
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earlier. The members of the peat | 
mission stressed the need to he presel! 
at that session so that they could corre 
ly place their proposals and resolv 
doubts, if any. 
Accordingly, Bimalprasad Chaliha, Jaye 
prakash Narayan and Michael Scott 
attended the meeting of the patel 
Ifoho” (Naga Partiament), held at Woklt 
on March 23, 1965, Sri Chaliha cleat 
pointed out that the peace missiow 
proposals should not be regarded as? 
settlement in themselves, but rather # 
an approach which could make settle 
ment possible. He also stated that 1 
peace mission recopnised the Nagas. 
right to self-determination, but 48 ced 
them for the sake of a peaceful sel 
ment to exercise that right in favour 
participation, Doubts were expressed by 
the underground leaders as to whellle 
the Naga federal government, by agree 
peace mission’s propasi) 
itself to some form 0 
participation. Members of the peat 
mission unequivocally stated, ‘“‘ NQ. 4) 
would not commit itself.” They addee 
that the question of becoming a parle 
pant only arises if and when agreeme 
is reached during the negotiations wit! 
of tinf 


ing to the 
would commit 


would — follaw 
approach. Fy 
The last round of talks waa held 
Khensa on April 5 and 6, 1965, At a 
session, the underground delegation Po 
reported to have handed over to iv 
peace mission a resolution adopted ? 
their “parliament” to consider 
proposals offered by the peace miss! 

for a solution of the Naga problem, he 
talks adjourned after extending Mt 
cease-fire period till May 15. The ne 

round of talks are being held on Apel 
28, 29, as this article goes to press. ne 
With regard to the examination of ml 
complaints and counter-complaints ” 
cease-fire violation, four names have ae 
agreed to by both sides. They,“ 
Nabakrishna Choudhury (Director, Pee 
Centre, Kohima, and former Chief M ve 
ter of Orissa), Marjorie Sykes (dist 
guished educationalist working in 6044 
India and now in Nagaland for the Wh 
three months), Amalprabha Das (W d 
known Sarvodaya leader of Assam), at 
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Dr M. Aram (Secretary of the 
Regional Council of the World Per 
Brigade). Two other names would 
suggested by church leaders. ul 
This is the latest situation, quite hone at 
and encouraging, But it js obvious ani 
the journey to the goal of peace 4 
settlement is likely to be long ¥% 
arduous. It is a trial of patience, unt 
standing and goodwill. The peace, "iy 
sion is alive to its great responsibil’, 
and seems to have staked its all faF° 
lasting and real peace in Nagaland. 


Suresh Ram is a Sarvodaya (Ganahia®) 
worker in India. 
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Revolution and violence 


+ gynbree with much of what Mulford 
t ley (April 30) says, and I should like 
i 9 teel able to go all the way with him. 
nowever, he leaves several important 
: sues unanswered. 
Reinhold Niebuhr postulates, in Moral 
74h and Immoral Society, that “the in- 
Wstices in soviety... will not be abo- 
ished purely by moral suasion.” He 
quotes Johannes Haller as saying: ‘ No 
Bere has ever entered a treaty for any 
wef reason than self-interest.” One must 
‘erefore employ power, Violent or non- 
"lent, to overthrow the vested interests 
Pach defend existing inequalities and 
Nyustices. “ Conflict is inevitable, and in 
"Ss conflict power must be challenged 
Y Power,” 


Abplying this analysis to the civil rights 
suc nent, one could argue that any 
teres it may have is the result of a 
“alisation by while Americans that 
“tentially the Negroes possess sufiicient 
he to impose their demands - better 
laryeu® than be compelled to do so. Simi- 
Dedy: was it moral considerations or cx- 
9 Wncy which led the colonial powers 
the tacedraw from their territories? If 
“ former, it is presumably quite coinci- 
Mal that this withdrawal came at the 
toe tine as their position became vir- 
‘tally intolerable. 
«€buhr goes on from here to assert that 
den, Cannot draw any absolute line of 
“Marcation between violent and non 
coercion.” | could not, in all sin- 
takin! advise a South African against 
Whi NG up arms against a government 
Ich denies him all economic and poli- 
q : Dower. Tf I am aware that my oppo- 
tis not going to abide by the rules, 
fn st bear some of the responsibility 
Is victory if I insist on doing so, 
While violence is deplorable, I 
Ve there are circumstances in which 
Payet accept it. 
lin Bryers, 
fens Hall, 
ttizham, Yorks. 


{lultora Sibley’s statement on " Revolu- 
fey Md Violence” (April 30) makes a 
Suita teresting general points, but it 
Mapes from one great defect: it doesn’t 
talks: tlear what sort of revolution he is 
foci 28 about. His examples are all of 
Sire Fevolutions which have led to the 

Fal of the wages system as the basis 
OCial life. 


Fran iese revolutions - in America, 

Nee, Russia and Cuba - did indeed 
the !m themselves as the beginning of 
«°Stablishment of what Sibley calls an 
hingy. tatian society,” but, as he himself 
lig, they ended up by bringing a new 
this © Minority to power. He attributes 
Useg 0, the fact that the revolutionaries 
hoy olence. Such an explanation seems 
Bea” Inadequate, as it ignores the 
eval factors involved. Certainly, the 
yun eonaties did claim to stand for 
toga 4nd, in the later ones, even for 
he juga But a historical period can’t 
Itsajp18ed_ entirely on what it says of 


slogan of cquality these revo- 
48 brought to power a new ruling 
Volutieey Were in fact “ bourgeois” 
thyint tons - the American and French 
Vion 80, the Russian and Cuban less 
of Viel: Thus Sibley takes his examples 
evan €nce and reyolution fram minority 
oulions. The fact. that 

ea Bay revolutions is of great signi- 
played In understanding the role violence 


thy tagand a passive majority of led 
Miong 8% Of the majority in such revo- 
ye hanote destructive; they are a tool in 
eno a of the minority. And there can 
ied potbt about it: violence can be 


ng” Achieve the aims of such revolu- 


Hj ti 
"Svohgyj seth century the theory of such 


~ ns was Jaecobinism; teday it is 


(fenounce war and { will never ‘ 
Thi a er sanction another 

ent cdge signed by each 

Beg her Is the basis of the Peace 


Ppy2 Union send your pledge to 
Hoy Neadquarters Dick Sheppard 


i} ~~ & Endsleigh Street WC1 


Leninisn in its various forms. Sibley 
seems to be in effect trying to evolve an 
alternative theory to Leninisim. Tlowever, 
it is most unlikely that the revolutionary 
minorities in Asia, Africa and latin 
Ainerica will find his arguments ade- 
quate, since violence is a very useful 
weapon in their type of revolution. 

As a socialist - a member of {the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain - 1 am not in- 
terested in drawing up an alternative 
theory for the social revohition from 
agricultural self-sufliciency to industrial 
wage-slavery. The social revolution which 
is relevant for today is that which will 
end the wages system and Jead to sucial- 
ism. For today mankind can only free 
itself from the inhumanities of capital- 
ism by carrying oul a secial revolution 
which will end in the establishment of a 
self-governing world community in which 
things will be made purely and simply to 
satisfy human needs. 

The Socialist Party has held for over 60 
years that such a revolution can only be 
the work of a majority consisting of 
people who know and want what they 
are doing. Unlike the revolutions Sibley 
discusses, this will be a majority revo- 
lution; the first revolution in the history 
of mankind in which there will be no 
division info leaders and led. A will 
participate, reflecting the new sacicty 
they seek to create. 

Violence can, of course, be no short cut 
or substitute for such majority under- 
standing. The Socialist Party, however, 
which has an unparallelled record of 
opposition to all wars since its founding 
in 1904, is not a pacifist organisation. It 
is conceivable that the democratic social- 
ist majority might have to protect itself 
from violent opponents. Only history can 
tell this. The socialist majority would 
only resort to vislence in self-defence, 
however, since violence can play no part 
in creating socialism; that demands 
understanding and will. 

A.J. L. Buick, 

Brynheulog, 

Newbridge, Newport, Mon. 


David Holbrook 


I have no more wish to quarre} with 
David Holbrook's letter in your issue of 
April 23 than he has with my review of 
The Quest for Love, but I do find it a 
little hard when he links together the 
independent writers of three reviews of 
his recent books and then proceeds to 
castigate them all in the same terms. 


His first objection seems to be that I 
derided The Quest for Love, in which he 
says that he was continuing an explora- 
tion begun in The Secret Places, which 
received favourable reviews, As a matter 
of fact I did not think very mach of The 
Secret Places and would have said so if 
I had been invited to review it. 1 also 
think that Diserimination and Papulur 
Culture is a disastrous book, though 1 
would exempt one or two of the essays 
in it from the general condemnation, 
notably that by Albert Hunt on films. 
This latter reservation is not made 
because Mr Hunt is a frequent contri- 
hutor to Peace News, nor because he is 
a elose personal friend of mine, but 
because he seems to me to be one of the 
very few people in that book who in fact 
is prepared to take popular culture at all 
seriously, His article on Out of the Ashes 
at Coventry in the same issue as David 
Holbrook’'s letter seems to me a complete 
justification of his standpoint as opposed 
to that of Holbrook himself. 

1 would continue to affirm my own per- 
sonal admiration far much of David Hel- 
brook's work in the fleld of Enylish 
teaching, but I do not feel that that 
compels me to aecept either his view of 
psycho-analysis or its application to the 
tield of Hterature. What J do feel some 
justification in being hurt about is the 
pratuitous lumping of myself as a 
reviewer with the gentlemen of The 
Sunday Times and The New Statesman, 
for whom my contempt is only equalled 
by David Holbrook’s own, 1 would fully 
agree with his strictures in this direction 
hut feel it unfortunate that anyone who 
challenges his views on other matters 
shonkd, ipso facto, be regarded as one of 
“the enemy.” I think that Holbrook 
realises in practice that in the Nght 
against the pretensions of the Intellec- 
tual journals we are on the same side but 
this docs not mean that one has ta acce 
everything that he says. It is precisely 
this element of the proclamation of a 


L 


.etters to 
ne Editor 


zospel in Holbrook’s latest work which 
seems to me so dangerous. 1 personally 
find that my distaste for The Sunday 
Times is balanced by my equal distaste 
for the diatribe on television that Hol- 
brook faces us with im the chapter en- 
tied “ Greed and Square Eyes” in The 
Secret Places. 

An analysis of David Tinlbrook's letter 
would amply justify one’s reasons for 
concern about many of his present atti- 
tudes. His talk of “an uncunscious con- 
spivacy ” and his attack on his critics for 
being possessed of “incapacities in 
relationships " seem to me the kind af 
discussion which in the end it is not 
worth pursuing. 

Finally, for the sake of the record, the 
fact that [do net approve wholeheartedly 
of Holbrook's views on Lawrence does 
nol automatically mean that J am with 


those of Rexroth expressed in your 
columns, or of David Storey for that 
matter, 


What J think David Holbrook has failed 
to do in his most unfortunate letler is 
to appreciate firstly that it is possible for 
various contributors to your paper to 
hold very different views on a number of 
subjects and yet to agree in their dis- 
approval of many things in his most 
recent work; and secondly to appreciate 
that it is possible to be very critical of 
his work at many points and yet to share 
at least some of the assumptions that 
underlie it. 


In my review I spoke of English for the 
Rejected with anitation and 1 would 
couple with that the many pood things 
in English for Maturity. In my normal 
teaching practice IT am every day using 
material I find in David Holbrook’s an- 


thology publications for secondary 
schools. My wish is that he would stick 


to things of this kind and leave alone the 
much more barren fields that he has 
recently chosen to till. 

Anthony Adams, 

31 Fairyfield Court, 

Newton Road, Great Barr, 

Birmingham 22a, 


David THolbrook’s Jetter (April 23) pro- 
vides further evidence of the regrettable 
deterioration in his critical methods, 
Since he is elearly uninterested in mect- 
ing the crilicisms of his recent work 
raised in my review (March 26) and, 
more important, in Anthony Adams’ 
article (March 12), a reply is not strictly 
required. However, his tone is offensive 
ang [ feel some protest should be 
made, 


it is time David Holbrook realised that 
adverse comment should not necessarily 
be taken as prone of bad faith, uneon- 
scious malevalence or serious personality 
problems on the part of the critic. He 
shonld at least admit the possibility that 
various fldws appear in certain of his 
writings, and that n number of different 
people may perceive these spontaneously 
aml without recourse to any “ eraven” 
influence. 


I do not read the New Statesman or the 
Sunday Tones (in fact I saw na other 
review of the iook TI was writing about) 
and therefore resent Mr  Holbrook’s 
erroneous assumption that my piece 
reccived impetus from these sources or 
others like them. 


Granted that Mr Holbrook hag strong 
feelings of persecution, can't he see that 
his arrogant and essentially undiserimi- 
nutiug approach only harms his awn 
cause? 

Michael Philps, 

8 Church Lane, 

Leadon W.5. 


James Kirkup 


Albert Hunt cAUGL 30) wants to knaw 
what's wrong with me, and it would seem 
fram the tone of bis letter that there’s 
a great deal. It's only when ane camea 
to examine this “tene” a little more 
closely that Hunt can be seen to give 
himself - and his prejudices - away, He 
begins by admitting that all he'd read 
of Kirkup’s work previous te my article 
was the autobiagraphies when thep were 
fashionable - and what an indication that 
phrase is af the way {tn which Hunt 
makes his literary judgments! 

A lorge part of my article consisted af 
quntes from Kirkup’s work, yet Hat 
makes no mention of these in his highly 
inaceurate summary of what I'm sup- 
posed to have said, Similarly he makes 
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ne reference to the scandalous treatment 
afforded to Kirkup's work by recent @n- 
thologists except to suggest that they 
don’t share my “ perceptions” - of is it 
perhaps that they, like ltunt, have never 
bothered ta read bis work - after all he’s 
only been publishing for twenty years! 
I don't think ‘The Real Man” is ane of 
Kirkup’s best poems, but at least Tt read 
it before making an evaluation. [unt sug- 
gests that the poem gives tacit approval 
to “the elder statesman who wishes for 
death,” yet surely it says Just the onpe- 
site: 

For him, the useless sacrifice 

Is blind obedience to a leader's call, 

The dull acceptance of the elder 

statesman’s wish 
For deuth 


Because U have strong opinions Hunt 
accuses me af being “spiteful, violent 


and dogmatic," while presumably the 
establishment toadies who sneered at 
“Refusal To Conform” heeause it 


attacked them have every justification 
for their attitudes. I suppose that what's 
really “ wrong’ with me is that 1 take 
paetry and the reputation of contem- 
porary poels seriously and that this, in 
what Anthony Burgess (another great 
and neglected writer) ented “ hideaus 
TV-haunted England,” is definitely “ Not 
Cricket.” 

Barry TFebh, 

133 High Si, 

Yeadon, Leeils, 


Easter marches 


Your report on Easter marches abroad 
(April 30) gives the number of people 
wha took part in the marches and rallies 
throughout West Germany aa 25,000. The 
number was in facet 130,000, which 
represents an increase of 90,000 over 
last year’s total. 

Gerry Hannius, 

fieneral Secretary Vnternational Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace, 
§ Wendon Avenue, London N.3. 
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Welsh peace factory launches appeal 


Rod Prince writes: “Men’s hands and 
brains can be used for good or evil, peace 
or war; if is ours to choose.” These words 
of Vom McAlpine’s summed up the feel- 
ing of the meeting in Onlwyn Wel/are 
flall last. Saturday which launched the 
£10,000 appeal for the second Factory 
for Peace, The faetory will employ 
mainly disabled ex-miners, making night 
storage heaters; Hike the first factory, it 
will be owned and controlled by the 
workers themselves. 

Coming up the valley from Neath to 
Onilwyn, you pass deserted pits, left as 
they were when they closed: rusting 


Police break up 
May Day fast 


Michael Malet reports: On May Day at 
8 am. several members of Dundee Youth 
Campaizn for Nuclear Disarmament and 
Committee of 160 began a 36-hour fast 
in City Square, Dundee, in protest against 
the war in Vietnam and to publicise 
“War on Want.” 


Permission is needed for a collection but 
not for a political demonstration. We 
had, in faet, applied for permission to 
collect but were refused on the grounds 
that the magistrate couldn’t consider the 
matter before May 12. This would have 
been more convincing if permission - 
applied for in January - had not been 
earlier refused for Hiroshima Day and 
Christmas Eve last year. 

More stringent by-laws relating to the 
City Square - the only place where a 
meeting can be held in the centre of the 
town - ware recently introduced. Since 
our fast was, broken‘up, it would appear 
that the police are using them to_restrict 
the right of free assembly. 


At fl! am. elght people were peaceably 
sitting on sleeping bags or handing out 
leaflets with two large display boards in 
frant, when a police inspector, accom- 
panied by a sergeant and a constable, 
arrived and told us to move on. When 
we refused, he threatened to arrest us 
for loitering (previous fasters in the 
Square have never been molested). We 
painted out that we were not collecting, 
although we would not refuse money 
offered to us, and he sald he would stay 
there all day to ensure that no-one gave 
us anything. But after this, he went 
away. 

At about 9.45 a.m., however, they came 
hack in force. The three of us sitting, 
and two others giving out leaflets nearby, 
were then told we were under arrest. 
After being charged and held for six 
hours we were released, but not before 
a friend of ours had been arrested while 
taking a picture of a CID man. We was 
only released after the film had been 
bought off him by the police. 


We are to appear in court, charged with 
holding a demonstration and collecting 
money: we are pleading not guilty, 


NORTH-WESTERN 
POLYTECHNIC 


Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5 
Princ|pal : Saunders Harris, B.Com, 
FCIS, FIS 

DEPARTMENT OF CHILD CARE 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


The North-Western Polytechnic in asso- 
ciation with the Central Training Council 
in Child Care offers a one-year course 
of training to men and women (21-45 
yeurs) who seek employment Ino Ap- 
proved Schools, Remand Homes, Hostels 
ete, as Tfousemasters/fonsemistresses 
(the maximum salary £1,950 p.a.) 
Successful candidates qualify for the 
Tlome Office Certificate in Residential 
Child Care, 


Full urant with family allowances are 
available during training: formal educa- 
tlonal qualifications are nat essential, 


Application forms are oblalnable from 
The Tutor, Course for Residential Work 
with Adolescents, at the ahove address, 
and should be returned by May 22, 1965. 


equipment, empty buildings with broken 
windows, disused railway stations, slag- 
heaps. Ponies and sheep wander about 
and, away from the road, the open moor- 
jand is not 80 far off, Now that they dol 
even have the excuse that they provide 
men with a living, the closed pits seem 
uglier than ever. 

In 1956, there were 5,000 mine workers 
in the Dutais Valley; now there are only 
1,600. As each mine closed, the men had 
to find jobs in other pits or leave the 
valley to work in factories. In the village 
of Onliwyn, where the pit closed a year 
ago, there live only about 200 people. The 
long lines of colliery houses, Back Row 
and Front Row, are being pulled down, 
and there are some new houses; but the 
main road still runs between shops ancl 
cottages made of corrugated iron, whose 
outlook is the wasteland of the mine. 
The people of Onllwyn are determined 
that the valley shall not die. Jim Ivans, 
a county councillor, whe is secretary of 
the factory working group, told Satur- 
day's meeting that the first objective was 
to people the Dulais and the adjacent 


US students plan further 


Swansea Valley with factories for peace, 
He warned that another colliery tin the 
Mulais Valley was likely to close before 
long, and here reminded the audience of 
the time in 1938 when miners had col- 
lected £2,000, and raised a loan of 
£30,000, to take over a bankrupt 
colliery. 

Dai Francis, secretary of the South Wales 
National Union of Mineworkers and 
treasurer of the factory working group, 
said that the miners’ lodges had decided 
that the factory should be at Onllwyn 
because the people of Onllwyn had done 
so much for themselves in the past. At 
the end of the war they had adopted a 
five-year plan for the reconstruction of 
the playing fields; the Welfare Hall itself 
had been built in the main with voluntary 
Jabour und locally-raised money; when 
the playing fields were finished, the 
young people had builf an annexe to 
the hall. He also emphasised that the 
Coal Board had been extremely helpful 
over the negotiations for the factory site, 
allowing every option on the side of the 
factory group. 


action against Vietnam war 


Bill Wingell, writing from Philadelphia, 
USA, adds a footnote to reports of the 
Easter March in Washington: After the 
march the leadership of the Students for 
a Democratic Society met to plan further 
co-ordinated activity against the war in 
Vietnam by students around the country. 
Paul Potter, president of SDS, had told 
the marchers : 
“Vietnam is the testing ground and 
staging area for a new American res- 
ponse to the social revolution that is 
sweeping through the impoverished, 
downtrodden areas of the world. It is 
the beginning of the American 
counter-revalution and, so far, no-one 
- none of us, not the New York Times 
or the 17 neutral nations or dozens of 
worried allies or the US Congress - has 
been able to interfere with the freedom 
of the President and the Pentagon to 
carry out that experiment.” 
Potter called on the students to study 
and analyse the present social and poli- 
tical system in the US, declaring that 
“it is only when that system is changed 
and brought under control that there 
can be any hope of stopping the forces 
that create a war in Vietnam today or 
a murder in the South tomorrow....” 
He called for the building of “a massive 
soeial movement, one that will not 
tolerate the escalation or prolongation of 
this war but will if necessary respond 
to the Administration war effort with 
massive civil disobedience all over the 
countrys. 
SDS decided to sponsor a week of 
activity on University campuses during 
May and set up a committee to draft a 
cantingency plan for action in the event 
of Johnson further escalating the war. 
Under the plan students would be asked 
to prepare themselves for such action 
as strikes and civil disobedience. 
This continuing and expanding interest 
in Vietnam among students, many of 
whom have had no previous experience 
wtih the peace movement in America, is 


both hailed and, at the same time, viewed 
with some doubts by the leaders of the 
older and established peace organisa- 
tions. 

One criticism stood out at the time of 
the march, Eleven leaders of the older 
organisations issued a statement to the 
press in which they said: “ We look with 
interest and sympathy on this manifesta- 
tion of many students’ concern about 
Vietnam.” They went on to note that 
“we join in the concern about develop- 
ments in Vietnam, even though we dis- 
agree with particular positions expressed 
by some of the elements in the march.” 
Although there was no elaboration of 
this reference to the “elements” with 
which the eleven disagreed, the state- 
ment obviously referred to several of 
the further left groups which SDS 
refused to exclude from the preparations 
for the march, 

Norman Thomas, one of the eleven 
signers, did, however, elaborate some- 
what in a letter, published later in the 
New York Times, in which he noted that 
“in the growing movement of protest 
are young people so outraged by our 
napalm bombs and what has happened in 
Alabama and Mississippi that they rush 
to embrace the Viet Cong.” 

A. J, Muste, another signer of the state- 
ment, told me that there is “a question 
of how this movement will be related to 
the Ongoing peace organisations as well 
us a question as to whether the move- 
ment will be independent of the foreign 
policies of any government - American 
or otherwise. My own position is that a 
genuine peace movement has to be in- 
dependent of the policies of all great 
powers. 

A, J. Muste also stressed, however, that 
“the fact that there is a movement 
among students at the present time which 
is largely independent of the old peace 
organisations ig a very encouraging sign 
about American life and one which holds 
very real potentialities for the future.” 


V-bomber flying stops 


Peter Cadogan writes: AN flying will 
cease from the V-bomber station at 
Honington, near Bury St Edmunds, by 
the end of the year. The redeployment 
of ground units will be complete by the 
middle of 1966. This announcement from 
the Ministry of Defence (Atr Division) 
was published in the Eastern Daily Press 
on April 22, The base will go on “a care 
and maintenance basis” for two years. 
The announcement was made public 
before the Station Commander, Group 
Capt. C. G, Maugham, was himself in- 
formed. RAF Honington was opened m 
1937, served as an American hase from 
1842 to 1046, and was the target of the 
East Anglian Committee of  100’s 
“ Piough Up Al Bases ’ demonstration in 
or ae 1962. Ib was previously farming 
and. 

RAW Marham has likewise ceased to be 
an operational station for V-hombers ag 
such. Since 1958 it has been a base for 
soine 40 Vickers Valiants, but these were 


scrapped in February of this year - nine- 
teen months after they had been “sold” 
for scrap at the mock auction conducted 
by the Committee of 100 before their 
three-stage walk-on which led to over a 
hundred arrests. 


Three squadrons of Victor 1A tankers are 
to move into Marham over a period from 
June this year until the end of 1966. 
They will come from Gaydon in War- 
wickshire. 
Countless millions of pounds and man- 
hours have been poured uselessly into 
these two bases. There is thus all the 
more pathos in the epitaph uttered by 
Mr Paul Hawkins, MP for South-West 
Norfolk: 
“lam very glad a use is being found 
for this important RAF base (Marham) 
-important for our defences and im- 
portant for the district both as regards 
civilian employment and as a centre 
of social and other activities.” 


Talking to people after the meeting, | 


found that there was some_ bitterit 

about the way the closures had beth 
carried out. 1 was told of men who 
been given a fortnight’s pay in lieu @ 
notice; of the added diflicully and danke 
of going to work in a different pit al 
side strangers; and of the increas! 
dificulty of finding work for the M 
disabled by silicosis and pneumoconloys 
as the number of surface jobs grew iF 
with every closure. There was no dou? 
that the audience at the meeting 

comed the Factory for Peace as a sig? 
that the future of the disabled men ¥ 

not entirely bleak. E 


Tom McAlpine spoke to the meet 
about the history of the Glasgow facloly 
emphasising their stand against tf 
work and for aid to the local commu 
and to underdeveloped — countl® 
Reminding us of the factory's beginall 
with prenises costing £1,000 a year 7 
an order for thirty shillings’ worth | 
metalwork, he was enthusiastic about 1 
prospects for expansion, but very. an 
about the amount of work involved. 4 
Bishop of Liandall, who said that pea! 


: h 
ought to be the concern of the chur. 


Alpine’s point when he said: ia 
tragedy that the economy is geared af 
wards war, A turn to peace mighlL m 
economic catastrophe; this scheme 
pointer towards a way of solving, 
economic problems of disarmament. 
As a preliminary to the meeting, we wie 
walked down to the factory premises 
milied about - some 200 people, 4) 
guess - while photographs were takel, 
Someone played “ We Shall Overcom) 
on a tape-recorder. There was, 4% oy 
chairman, Jim David, said, no better ¥™ 
to commemorate May Day. 


CND messages to 
NATO Council 


The NATO Council meets in London 8 
week from May 11 to May 13. The GM 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament id 
groups, regions and individuals to 85 
letters, postcards and telegrams to nt! 
caster House in the Mall where, io 
Council is meeting. They should be at 
ted to the six major powers in rf? 
Britain, France, ltaly, West Germa 
Canada and America. 


Themes for the messages should bh: eon 
demn American policy in Vietnam; rele 
ANF and any spread of nuclear wealte| | 
support disengagement in CeMig 
furope; work for an east-west dete (0 
and disarmament; give top priorllY ig 
the United Nations, not NATO oF 

Warsaw Pact. 


( 
Copies of the messages will be delivery, 
by CND to all powers in the Wiig 
Pact. A number of peace groups f yh 
abroad are coming to London on Ma on 
and will be delivering messages at” 
caster louse between 3 and 5 pan 


Easter marcnes 


Netherlands: 35,000 demonstrators join, 
a march and rally in Amsterdam od 
nised hy the Comite 196} voor de 
- the Dutch CND. 

Italy: 500 people joined in the 
through Rome organised hy the 
mento Nonviolente per la Pace. 
France: Several marches took pli 
organised by the Mouvement ©? ooid 
LiArmement Atomique, 300 Pe '4 
marched from Itouen to Malauney i 
Normandy; between 300 and 400 P® iy 
marched from Mourenx to Pau in Mya? 
west France; 200 people marehed te 
Cannes to Niece; 350 people marche at 
the Lyonnais-Auvergne region; and © ch 
1,000 people marched from Bessane 
near Puris, the headquarters 0? jaf 
“force de frappe ” to the Dassaul! 


at Suresnes, where fighters are pull 4) 
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Weigh House Church Hall Binney 700) 
(opp Selfridges) Leonard Tats 
* Neo-Confuclinism.” 
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